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ROMANS 13: 1-7 


Every person must submit to the 
supreme authorities. There is no 
authority but by the act of God, and 
the existing authorities are instituted 
by him; consequently anyone who 
rebels against authority is resisting 

a divine institution, and those who 

so resist have themselves to thank for 
the punishment they will receive. For 
government, a terror to crime, has no 
terrors for good behaviour. You wish 
to have no fear of the authorities ? 
Then continue to do right and you 
will have their approval, for they are 
God’s agents working for your good. 
But if you are doing wrong, then you 
will have cause to fear them; it is not 
for nothing that they hold the power 
of the sword, for they are God’s 
agents of punishment, for retribution 
on the offender. That is why you are 
obliged to submit. It is an obligation 
imposed not merely by fear of retri- 
bution but by conscience. That is also 
why you pay taxes. The authorities 
are in God’s service and to these duties 
they devote their energies. (New 
English Bible) 


Probably no other text in the New Testament has 
had such a pernicious effect through history as 
Romans 13: 1-7. Readily at hand to any who would 
argue for the power of the empire, prince, prelate or 
nation state, it is still prized, as the case of the 
military court in Zurich shows, by those obsessed 
with giving some sort of sacred sanction to power. 
But power is naked; it is simply there, like a cow 

or a pig, it needs no sanction; it asks to be grasped. 


The following pieces are responses which RISK sought from 

a variety of people — we asked many, trade unionists, politicians, 
church leaders, revolutionaries, social workers, judges, bankers — 
and, of course, didn’t get so many replies. However, of those we 
did get some are included here. Each contributor was asked 

to make some response to the text of Romans 13: 1-7 exegetical, 
theoretical, practical or beside the point. So sometimes these 
pieces are very apt, such as the Zurich story. At other times 

the link is tenuous indeed, such as the story of the 

Philippine road. 


Each is a story about power. 


Conscientious objection to military 
service becomes more and more an 
issue in Switzerland. In January, 1971, 
a military court in Zurich called in 
aid Romans 13 in condemning to 
prison one objector. A controversy 
over this arose and an open letter 

on the use of Romans 13 was 
published. In this article Hans Riniker 
rehearses the events and the different 
stages of the debate and makes his 
own theological analysis. This discus- 
sion was published in Kirchenblatt 


fiir die reformierte Schweiz, May 1971. 


Acknowledgement: Kirchenblatt 127 
Jahrgang, Nr. 10; Basel 20 Mai, 1971 

— Romer 13 zwischen Militarjustiz und 
Theologiestudenten, Hans Riniker, trans- 
lated by James W. Leitch. 
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1. EXEGESIS OF ROMANS 13 BY THE ZURICH THEOLOGY 


STUDENTS 


Eighty-nine students of the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Zurich and six assistants addressed an Open Letter to the Sixth Division 
Court Martial in Zurich and sent a copy to the press. The Open Letter is 


as follows : 


On 27th January 1971 a case against an objector to military 
service was held before the Sixth Division Court Martial. In 
announcing the verdict, the presiding judge countered the argu- 
ments of the accused by citing the New Testament text Romans 
13:1-7. The opening verses read : 


Every person must submit to the supreme authorities. There is no 
authority but by act of God, and the existing authorities are 
instituted by him; consequently anyone who rebels against 
authority is resisting a divine institution... (NEB). 
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ROMANS 13 : 1-7 


Since the members of a New Testament seminar at the University 
had concerned themselves with the same text on the same day, 
they find it necessary to make a statement on the use of this text 
in a military court. 


In the text it is said that every authority is of God. Is there any 
holder of a position of power in the state, or any totalitarian 
regime, who is not glad to hear such a thing ? According to Paul, 
the government in Moscow is also a divine authority — a 
government which suppresses religious minorities in its own 
country and reduces other peoples to servitude by military force. 
The government in Athens, too, which tramples human rights 
under foot and only a short time ago expelled the International 
Red Cross from the country, can claim on the ground of this text 
to have been instituted by God; and the same is true of the 
Spanish authorities, which are seeking to bring a national minority 
to. -heel=+ by jmeans: of, the::-most brutal «methods. ‘of ’ police 
dictatorship. 


In the face of such totalitarian regimes we have obvious misgivings 
at the- thought of their all being “of God’’. The experience of 
history also leads us to ask whether the Hitler regime, for example, 
or the absolutist divine monarchy in France, can be said to have 
been of God. Does this mean that all those who as Christians 
offered resistance were offending against a divine institution ? Is 
it not rather the case that those who considered resistance to be 
their duty acted as genuine Christians ? 


Thus we can see from history that it must be regarded as highly 
problematical that Paul demands every authority be considered 
divinely legitimate, and it must appear to be equally problem- 
atical, and dangerous, when a representative of military authority 
avails himself of this text today in pronouncing judgment. 


These reflections are confirmed when we consider the text from © 
the theological standpoint. Here is a case of a piece of instruction 
in church ethics, similar to others found in the New Testament for 
domestic and church affairs. A brief glance at instructions of this 
kind is illuminating. 


We find, for example, in 1 Corinthians 11:3-10 a passage in which 
Paul speaks of the behaviour of men and women at divine worship. 
Paul there writes : 
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I wish you to understand that, while every man has Christ for his 
Head, a woman’s head is man... A woman brings shame on her 
head if she prays or prophesies bareheaded... A man has no need 
to cover his head, because man is the image of God, and the mirror 
of his glory, whereas woman reflects the glory of man. For man 
did not originally spring from woman, but woman was made out 
of man... (NEB). 


Can anyone read such a text in the twentieth century without 
seeing at once that it is outdated ? ‘Or is it really still to be held 
that any woman who appears at divine worship without a veil is 
offending against the divine order of creation, as Paul suggests ? 
Similar questions are thrust upon us by other texts of Pauline 
teaching. Think, for example, of his exhortations to slaves (1. Cor. 
7:20-24). 


The texts we have quoted show that the instruction issued to the 
churches by Paul must be subjected to highly critical examination, 
and not simply taken over for our own day. The latter course is 
more firmly ruled out when we consider the dire consequence of 
these texts in the history of the church. 


The necessary critical examination must include also a scrutiny of 
the situation in its contemporary and religious-historical setting. 
New Testament research has provided three conclusions which are 
important in this context : 


1. The texts quoted all originated in an age when the end of the 
world was believed in the Christian churches to be immediately at 
hand. With the end of the world Christ was to assume his final 
sovereignty, and it was only this sovereignty of Christ that claimed 
undivided attention. We now know that this future expectation on 
Paul’s part was mistaken. 


2. From the history of religion we can establish the fact that in 
Romans 13 Paul is making use of extra-Christian models and that 
he argues in the same way as we find in the diaspora Judaism of 
his day. Thus we do not here have “Christian” statements in the 
proper sense of the term, but a presentation of what in Paul’s day 
was considered and recognized to be “‘respectable’” or — as we 
should say today — a mark of good society. 


3. Our text, like the other texts in the instructions to the church 
in Romans 12-15, also stands under the general heading of 
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Romans 12:1-2: it is ultimately a question of the Christian’s 
service in the everyday life of the world. What form this service 
has to take must be examined ever anew — and this by no means 
according to the standards of what the “world” — i.e. the political 
powers or the accepted moral code — consider to be right or 
proper. 


Contrary to the explicit wording of Romans 13, but for that very 
reason in keeping with the real intention of Paul (Rom. 12:1-2), 
this must actually mean today that we are required for man’s sake 
not to submit to the regulations of a state or authority, when 
these regulations are inhuman, but to offer resistance to them. 


To sum up, we conclude by maintaining that both on grounds of 
the experiences of political history and also on _ theological 
grounds, we must reject the use of a New Testament passage such 
as Romans 13:1-7 in court martial proceedings — just as it will not 
do simply to appeal to a single Bible text in justification of 
refusing to do military service. 


2. PROFESSOR EBELING’S ANSWER TO THE THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS 


As it transpires, the professors of the Theological Faculty resolved on 
13th February not to add their signature to this Open Letter, which 
arose from a discussion in a New Testament seminar. Now the Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung has printed a letter from Professor Gerhard Ebeling, 
Zurich, in which he informed one of the authors of his refusal. This 
letter needs to be read in this context : 


[.. No: one. can. be expected. to respond to .a summons to 
participate in a protest action where no more information is 
provided on the cause of the protest than what stands in the first 
two sentences of your Open Letter. I am acquainted neither with 
the circumstances of the proceedings, nor with the grounds of the 
verdict, nor with the context in which Romans 13 was cited. 
Without knowledge of these matters it would be a mark of 
carelessness to take part in such a declaration. 


2. TFheologically speaking, I find the text of the Open Letter weak 
— not to use stronger terms. If indeed the members of a New 
Testament seminar with their new-found exegetical insights are 
determined to educate the public in a specific case, then they 
ought to make plain something of what, with due consideration of 
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the necessary material and historical differentiations, can be 
learned theologically from the biblical text. Your Open Letter 
suggests only the view that at bottom we can no longer make 
anything at all of Romans 13:1-7. On no account would I make 
myself suspect of agreeing with this view. I can accordingly only 
record the painful fact that, if indeed the way in which 
Romans 13 was applied on that occasion was really as primitive as 
you say, your Open Letter only provides a further example of 
primitiveness. In the case of theologians this is considerably more 
reprehensible than in the case of non-theologians. 


3. Asa foreigner enjoying the hospitality of Switzerland, it is not 
for me to take part in actions concerned with internal politics. 
This does not exclude a public statement as a responsible 
theologian. But it would then have to be drawn up and grounded 
accordingly, so as to be beyond suspicion of being nothing but 
mere political agitation. Germans residing in Switzerland should of 
all people have the tact to refrain from agitation of such a kind. I 
find it disagreeable, and a ground for suspicion, that apparently 
the greater part of those on the student side taking part in the 
action are Germans, who are seemingly not fully aware of the 
measure of reserve becoming to them in their position. 


3. AND A COMMENTARY ON BOTH 
3.1 Romans 13 in the Practice of the Divisional Court 


A judge, presiding over a Swiss Divisional Court Martial, asserted the 
force of Romans 13:1-7 in stating the grounds of the court’s judgment. 
The reason for this will lie on the one hand in the concrete 
circumstances of the particular case on 27th January 1971 before the 
Sixth Divisional Court Martial in Zurich. On the other hand, the cause 
is to be found just as much in the current situation. The number of 
objectors to military service who claim to be acting from political 
motives is increasing these days. According to the particular attitude of 
the individual concerned in a given case, biblical and theological 
arguments are then also adduced as a ground of the political view. Since 
Christians have discovered and developed that nasty form of polemic in 
which each side uses Bible passages to attack and defame the other, it is 
natural enough for a military court also to fall back on Bible passages 
when once it is confronted by refusal of military service on the part of 
a critic of society who appeals to Christian faith and the Bible. Anyone 
in our Western tradition who is on the lookout for biblical arguments to 
counter tendencies that are critical of society or even revolutionary, 
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will naturally light at once upon Romans13 and seize upon 
Romans 13. This is (seemingly !) suggested by the text itself: “Every 
person must submit to the supreme authorities. There is no authority 
but by act of God, and the existing authorities are instituted by him; 
consequently anyone who rebels against authority is resisting a divine 
institution...’ (vss. 1-2a). But it is still more strongly suggested by the 
tradition which has been created in a long history of the exposition of 
this text. A dubious exegesis has produced results which have been 
dogmatically and ethically confirmed in three directions : 


1. Every authority is of divine origin. It is therefore an incontest- 
able institution and is possessed of divine dignity. 


2. This authority is essentially power. 


3. For the Christian there is only one possible attitude towards 
such an authority, namely, that of unreserved submission. 


This exposition and practice is not restricted to Lutheranism (e.g. Paul 
Althaus and Werner Ebert). Rather, the Lutheran tradition merely 
‘exemplifies a general tradition of exposition and practice. 


We may say as theologians what we will of the exposition and 
application of Romans 13 by a Divisional Court Martial, but one thing 
at all events is certain : 


The military court finds itself in good company. Its view is largely 
covered by theological and ecclesiastical tradition. And here, if 
anywhere, theology has had a tremendously wide and deep influence on 
the general consciousness. This use of Romans 13 can be understood 
without more ado as a piece of common sense. This in itself, of course, 
is not to say anything at all as to the rightness of such an exposition. 
Indeed we are tempted to cry out, or at least to suspect: on the 
contrary! But theologians ought at least to be aware whom they are 
really attacking here, who is the addressee of their censures and 
criticisms. This is more especially true where a worldly tribunal is 
attacked in an emotion-laden situation. The failure of the tribunal 
could be a sign of a failure on the part of theology. Then an attack 
levelled directly and solely against this worldly tribunal by theologians 
would be a dangerous and dubious thing. 


3.2 Romans as Expounded by the Theology Students 


We are here not yet directly examining Romans 13 itself. Rather, we 
are now inquiring in the first instance into the arguments by means of 
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which the theology students would refute the opinion of the court 
martial and wrest Romans 13 out of the military courts’ hands. All the 
arguments of the theology students derive their force from the alleged 
outdatedness of this and other Pauline texts. Ebeling will no doubt have 
rightly understood his students when he sums up their view to the 
effect that “‘we can no longer make anything at all of Romans 13:1-7.”’ 
No twentieth century theologian, I hope, will let himself be upset by 
being told from among his own fraternity that a Bible passage, or a 
whole section, is spurious or outdated. After all, there is no biblical 
book, no chapter, no verse which has not suffered this fate in the 
course of two hundred years of Bible criticism. After all, the theologian 
can also make use of the categories “‘spurious” and ‘“‘outdated” in 
connection with biblical texts in a very different way from that in 
which an uncritical Bible criticism uses them. 


But what is a non-theologian, even an educated non-theologian, to 
think, when theologians simply declare a text to be outdated the 
moment he ventures to approach such a text? What is a non- 
theologian to make of this, when it is done to him by theologians 
belonging to a church of the world ? After all, we are still due rather a 
lot to the non-theologians, not only in the exposition of Romans 13% 
but also in help towards a right understanding of Scripture in betwee 
the fundamentalist attitude and the fairy tale one. Truth of course is 
not something that issues from our mouths in objectively correct form. 
Truth is rather an event that rightly embraces also the addressee of a 
statement. I suspect that to declare the outdatedness of a biblical text 
in this situation and in this form is as foolish and dangerous as, say, to 
react to a metaphysical idea of God by entering the fray under the 
banner “God is dead.” 


But now for the theological question of this ‘‘declaration of outdated- 
ness” in the case of Romans 13! The statement is no provocation to 
me at all within the theological debate. We need have no qualms about 
laying down this thesis — not new but once more anew — as a working 
hypothesis. Its sense and its serviceableness will emerge clearly enough 
if our work is sound. The thesis of ‘‘outdatedness” is given a twofold 
ground. First from history and the experience of history, and then in 
the theological terms. This order is conceivable and would even — given 
the right presuppositions — be quite possible. The matter begins to look 
more dubious when the students devote a whole paragraph to the 
argument from history, and only just manage to find two sentences for 
the theological aspect — sentences whose wisdom culminates in the 
generical characterization of the passage as “instruction in church 
ethics.”” From this standpoint the argument from the realm of history 
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now turns out in the end to be not only questionable, but theologically 
false, because history is here obviously a source of the revelation of 
absolute knowledge. If history teaches that because of their brutality, 
inhumanity and injustice not all actual authorities are instituted “by 
God’, and if this necessarily leads to the conclusion that Paul’s 
statement is outdated, then any and every biblical statement can be 
reduced to absurdity, then above all the central statement of Jesus that 
‘“‘the Kingdom of God is at hand”’ — the statement from which all other 
statements derive — must be refuted on grounds of history. This will 
not do! We can neither use historical means and methods to prove the 
truth or outdatedness of theological statements nor can we use 
theological means and methods to prove the demonic or divine 
character of history. | 


Properly speaking this notion ought at the latest to have disappeared 
from theology after the controversy between Bishop Dibelius and the 
government of East Germany. But now we have to discover to our 
sorrow that in this matter the youngest generation of theologians thinks 
the same as the theological fathers and grandfathers who are so hotly 
decried for being reactionary and conservative. And in all this the said 
youngest generation of theologians would fain be progressive ! 


The argument on the plane of history is in no way improved by adding 
at the end a pointer to the fact that after all Christians have repeatedly 
offered resistance to the civil order. Since this resistance is subsequently 
approved of by everyone, the resistance fighters in question cannot 
possibly have offended against the institution of God. Hence: these 
authorities were not in fact of God. This proof does not prove what it is 
supposed to prove. It certainly does prove, however, that the theology 
students have presupposed a false view of Romans 13 — namely, one 
that excludes resistance (for this reason the text is outdated), and not 
one that could very well include resistance (and then the text would be 
highly topical). 


Yet even theologians have inhibitions, even when they are bent on 
declaring the “‘outdatedness” of a text. The source of the inhibitions in 
this particular case cannot be discovered from the text, but we can 
make a guess at it: they derive, perhaps, from the New Testament 
seminar in which the theological students were concerned with this text 
on the same day on which the military court in question apparently 
regarded the same text as not being outdated. It would be a good thing 
if theological seminars and theology in general would impose healthy 
inhibitions on its disciples. But whatever the source of the inhibitions, 
at all events they are there. For between the reference to “instruction 
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in church ethics” and the declaration of ‘“‘outdatedness” there are no 
signs of reflection, but here we have the reference to 1 Corinthians 
11:3-10 (the behaviour of men and women at divine worship). What is 
the purpose of this further Pauline text at this decisive point ? Here, at 
what would really have been the last opportunity — and therefore the 
decisive point — for the theological proof of the ‘‘outdatedness’’, we 
have a passage of which one may well venture to ask : ‘“‘Can anyone 
read such a text in the twentieth century without seeing at once that it 
is outdated ?’’ Why not ask this of Romans 13 immediately, face to 
face? Why “twentieth century”? -Is the latter by any chance a 
peculiarly reliable norm in the above-mentioned field of history ? What 
is the purpose of the expression “‘at once” in this argument? Is it 
possibly meant to substitute intuition for theological hard work ? Is it 
by any chance meant to help make up for lack of theological insight by 
means of rhetorical glitter ? 


So much, meantime, for the theological students’ declaration of 
“outdatedness”. There now follows what is presumabiy a_ hiatus, 
certainly an unclear statement : “The texts we have quoted show that 
the instructions issued to the churches by Paul must be subjected to 
highly critical examination, and not simply taken over for our own 
day.”’ Does this mean: we must subject them to critical examination 
and then of course set them aside as being outdated and then never feel 
any further inclination to take them over for ourselves ? Or is here the 
idea perhaps that we should subject them to critical examination and 
then never by any means set them aside as being outdated and then, in 
particular, address ourselves ever anew to the task of making them 
fruitful for our own day by a process of translating them out of their 
erstwhile situation into the vital situation of the moment ? This latter 
course would presuppose the theological question of the content and 
not merely the anthropological question of the situation. Which 
alternative is meant cannot be discovered without more ado from the 
hermeneutical statement in question. The way this statement is applied 
by the students themselves in their document once again leaves us with 
the same lack of clarity. In point 1. they draw attention to the 
eschatological reference of all Paul’s statements. ‘“‘We now know that 
this future expectation on Paul’s part was mistaken.” It is left to the 
reader to draw the conclusion. Either the result is that the Pauline texts 
are in fact outdated, or else their content must be examined anew. 
Which is it to be ? Point 2. indicates the ‘“‘extra-Christian models”’ used 
in Romans 13. This, it is argued, means that these statements are not in 
fact strictly “Christian”, but are only a presentation of the ethics of | 
good society. Such use of extra-Christian parallels had once, it is true, 
its heyday in theology. But today one could really expect even the 
beginner in a New Testament proseminar to be already sick of it. While 
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points 1. and 2. thus tend after all rather to suggest the ‘‘outdatedness”’ 
of Romans 13, point 3. now raises with a certain inconsistency the 
question of “‘the Christian’s service in the everyday life of the world.” 
But here there is no more to be said. ““Examine ever anew’’; but the 
standard can never be what “‘the political powers... consider to be right 
or proper.” Here, truly, we have arrived at the point for satire. 
Jurisprudence with its practice of expert opinion and counter-opinion 
destroys itself. In this business of self-destruction it is surpassed only by 
theology. 


The theology students reject the use of Romans 13 by a military court. 
Rightly so! We shall return to this presently. The theology students 
produce from a New Testament seminar an exegesis of Romans 13 
which is “theologically speaking... weak — not to use stronger terms,” 
as Ebeling in his genteel language and his scientifically correct way 
expresses the plain truth about their letter. Here no lists of signatures 
are of any avail. The many names of theological students and assistants 
do not turn a bad exegesis into a good one. With this exegesis we are 
back before 1920. We are pursuing the kind of “‘critical’’ study on which 
Bultmann in his early essays poured out all his scorn. Our task is not to 
reject texts on the grounds of attitudes and presuppositions of one kind 
or another. Our task is rather to raise the question of content. This is 
where genuine critical historical research takes us. In face of a “‘critical 
historical’’ research which is too quick to pronounce “‘outdatedness’”’ — 
for historical and not even for theological reasons — it must be said : 
the critics need to be more critical! More critical of themselves and 
their own presuppositions, but also more consistent in their criticism — 
critical, in fact, to the point of raising the question of content. 


4. ON THE EXEGESIS OF ROMANS 13 


The. wiew! that)a textehas no -more to: offen us canube effectively 
countered only by showing the relevance of the text in question. If the 
debate on Romans 13 is not merely threshing empty chaff, then grains 
of wheat must here emerge. 


On this very text the theology of the last fifty years has expended 
extraordinarily long and intensive labour. Romans 13 also belongs to 
the topics whose bibliography has swelled to immeasurable proportions. 
In all this there is hardly another New Testament passage of which it is 
so true that the exposition has been carried out in closest interrelation- 
ship between science and life. On the one hand it acquired tremendous 
relevance in the controversy with the Nazi state. On the other hand it 
was precisely this period that so enriched our historical and philological 
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insights. Ernst Kasemann has repeatedly summed up the results of the 
research in question. He points out four types of interpretation : 


1. The customary Roman Catholic interpretation. Here the 
apostolic exhortation in the text is subsumed by a doctrine of the 
state which forms a ground of the exhortation. A metaphysic of 
the state is developed — on the basis, however, of a system of 
theological doctrine (worldly and supra-worldly orders) and not 
from the text. The Pauline text contains rather an abridgement 
and abstract of all metaphysics of the state, in that it speaks of the 
state entirely as a matter of course and in its everyday reality. Paul 
is concerned with the state neither as an earthly nor as a heavenly 
entity, but he encounters policemen, customs officers and 
governors. And here he does not find himself confronted by firmly 
defined realms, but here he encounters the ordaining will of God. 


2. The second type, the interpretation in conservative Luther- 
anism, proves to be a variation of the first. Here the question is 
not so much that of the state as rather of the civil magistrate. For 
us today this concept is bound up with the notion of legality. 
Paul, however, gives no thought at all to the question of how a 
power has come to be (in contrast to Berlin’s Bishop Dibelius). 
Paul is concerned with the existing power in its function. From 
the factual authority of existing powers conservative Lutheranism 
derives a theology of orders and thereby manifestly goes beyond 
the text and its interpretation. 


3. The third type concentrates on the exposition of exousiai. Here 
the interpretation in terms of angelic powers has again found a 
place in the discussion since Giinther Dehn. With the help of this 
interpretation of a single concept it was possible to attain to a 
Christological interpretation of the whole section: Christ, by 
conquering these powers, has taken them into his service. After 
decades of debate, the matter has now surely been brought to a 
plain decision by Strobel. The Jewish doctrine of the angels of the 
nations must not be read into Romans 13. What we have here is 
rather the language of secular administration in the hellenistic 
world. The section acquires its Christian stamp not from a 
particular concept, but solely from the context, and here more 
especially from the introduction in Romans 12:1-6. 


4. The fourth type (Barth) shows that the Christological interpre- 
tation is not in the least dependent on the uncertain rendering of a 
single term. On the contrary, Barth sets out from Christ’s present 
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sovereignty over all the world. Within this Christological domain 
there stands also the state. 


There is no disputing the fact that all four types of interpretation are 
strongly determined by the demands of a theological system. For this 
reason our modern thinking, because it begins on the basis of historical 
perception and is largely exegetically determined, is critical of all four 
types and rejects systematization. Meantime, however, it is true what 
the exegete Ernst Kasemann says of this battle that is being waged by 
exegesis against systematics: “This midget war of the specialists, in 
which there is so much more shooting and mystification than hitting 
the mark and coming to a decision, is getting more and more out of 
hand.’ ; 


Let us bring out some of the guiding lines of this midget war on the 
part of purely historical exegetes. 


On the individual concepts : these concepts (power, conscience, 
good, evil, submit) must not automatically have the significance 
ascribed to them in Romans 13 which they bear in other passages 
in Paul. They are to be understood in the general, philosophic- 
juristic sense of their day. Their background is Wisdom teaching of 
a kind that has really not much new to offer. This is, however, to 
say the least, an extraordinary thing in the case of a man who 
elsewhere — and more especially in Romans — thinks and writes so 
theologically. 


On the concrete situation in Romans 13: on this point no clarity 
obtains. The exegesis accordingly vaccillates between ‘“‘Jewish 
disturbances” (Michel) and “‘hostility towards the state on the part 
of a fanatical group” (Althaus). 


On the religious-historical background : here, too, the clarity one 
could wish for is unfortunately lacking. The theology students and 
assistants know, and also inform the military court, that Paul 
“here argues in the same way as we find in the diaspora Judaism of 
his day’’. There is certainly much to be said for the rightness of 
this parallel, but we theologians must not disguise the existing 
unclarity as a certainty. In actual fact, research is aware of a broad 
spectrum of parallels between the Israelite idea of national angels 
and of the messianic hope (W. Schweitzer) on the one hand and 
the idea of the divine institution of the civil power on the other 
(Michel). 


ROMANS 13: 1-7 


On the context: the threefold dilemma which here confronts 
purely historical exegesis is solved by the latter by means of the 
astonishingly simple statement that in Romans 13:1-7 we have an 
“interpolation”. For the critical — the truly critical — there would 
also: ‘be’ ar-veryer different: possibility sherecs ithateotrlettanegs tiie 
dilemma really become an embarrassment to us, and not being 
overhasty to disguise it. Romans 13:1-7 stands within the larger, 
comprehensive section consisting of Romans 12-15; these 
parenetic chapters in turn are part of the whole Epistle to the 
Romans. The central message of this Epistle is the iustificatio 
impii sola gratia, sola fide, propter Christum — the justification of 
the sinner by grace alone, by faith alone, through Christ. Either 
someone has here interpolated into this magnificent message a 
section which expresses in an entirely general way what was at 
that time “‘respectable”’ or ‘“‘a mark of good society” : in that case 
the author is a bungler or a compilator. Or else this “‘interpola- 
tion” is meant to be understood in its necessary, inner, theological 
context : in that case the author is a theologian. Christendom has 
so far always understood Paul to have been a theologian. Recent 
critical historical research has made plain that Paul can be 
understood at all only as a theologian. 


If this is to be taken seriously, then the use of the text by a military 
court falls by the board : here we have the voice of the united Roman 
Catholic and Protestant tradition, which sets the text on its own and 
derives from it a doctrine of the state. 


But if it is to be taken seriously, then the theology students’ declaration 
of “‘outdatedness”’ falls with an equally loud crash. Under the head of 
Romans 12:1f, we have here to hear the call to Spirit-inspired service of 
God in the everyday life of this world. Obedience to the authorities is a 
piece of Christian service of God in the profanity of the world. The 
demand for obedience is found in Paul here in face of the civil power, it 
is found again in the question of the relationship of man and woman (1. 
Cor. 11:2-16) and in the slave question (1. Cor. 7:20-24). In all three 
realms Paul is concerned to give an example of freedom. Enthusiasm 
destroys freedom, because it understands freedom only as freedom 
from irksome constraint. Freedom, however, is freedom for service. 
“The Christian is constituted a Christian by his service’? (Kasemann). 
The theology students would use 1 Corinthians 11:3-10 (the veiling of 
women at divine worship) as a basic example of ‘‘outdatedness’’. In so 
doing they provide an equally basic proof of their own misunder- 
standing. The argument in | Corinthians 11 is traditional and by no 
means satisfactory : we must practise submission in face of the given 
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ROMANS 13 : 1-7 


facts of the world (man-woman, state, slavery). The Corinthian fanatics 
are for breaking down the inequality of man and woman, at least in 
divine worship, and establishing their basic equality here. Paul is 
opposed to this view of freedom. Superficially by upholding the veiling 
of women. Paul’s intention, however, lies a stage deeper: the 
subordination is grounded in the necessity of Christian existence and 
not in the given facts. In view of the requirement of a veil for women, 
we can naturally make fun of the text, bowl it over and declare it 
“outdated”. In so doing we merely show that we have not grasped 
Paul’s intention. We should understand the situation of the time and 
inquire about the content. We should establish what was really meant — 
the view of freedom — and not what was the situation obtaining at the 
time. Paul is a passionate opponent of the separating of creation from 
the new life. The Spirit forces us into the everyday life of the world. 
The Christian’s service takes place here, or it does not take place at all. 


Christian obedience is never a relationship of slavish submission; it is 
never blind, but critical. Obedience breathes the freedom of the 
children of God. From this standpoint, the whole breadth of the story 
of Acts (from willing submission to martyrdom to the determination to 
obey God rather than men) is included within the outlook of Romans 
13. Obviously there is a limit to Christian obedience. It lies at the point 
where the Christian can no longer serve. The Christian’s service of God 
in the political sphere will always be a thing that distinguishes between 
the right state and the bad one. Obedience can in certain circumstances 
be practised only in the most extreme form of resistance. All this has its 
place within, and not without, the outlook of Romans 13 as 
determined by Romans 12:1f. We all of us have Romans 13 before us 
and not behind us — even in the present phase of social criticism and of 
revolution. Where critical historical research sets to work upon the 
question of the text, of its literary criticism, of the history of its form, 
tradition and editing, and where it has done the work of the historian, 
there theology begins. It has always been a calamity when at this point 
it considered theology to have reached the goal of goals — as was again 
done only the other day by the leader of a New Testament seminar in 
presenting the eschatology of Mark’s Gospel : ““Even though faith is an 
eschatological event, and thus embraces the Last Things within itself, 
yet according to Mark it cannot refrain from painting the end of the 
world and of history. This of all things, however, is no longer possible 
for our proclamation today, not only because of a totally changed 
world picture but also because of the nature of faith itself’ (S. Schulz, 
Die Stunde der Botschaft, p. 114). At the end of our historical and 
philological work, our theological work begins, with its question as to 
the intended content, the word within the words, the divine word 
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within the human word, the Logos, the word made flesh. This question 
is never outdated. This question is raised ever anew, because God stands 
before us and speaks with us. When God has begun to speak with a 
man, he speaks with him to all eternity. 


Racism is linked with economic, and political exploitation. The 
churches must be actively concerned for the economic and political 
well-being of exploited groups so that their statements and actions may 
be relevant. In order that victims of racism may regain a sense of their 
own worth and be enabled to determine their own future, the churches 
must make economic and educational resources available to under- 
privileged groups for their development to full participation in the 
social and economic life of their communities. They should also with- 
draw investments from institutions that perpetuate racism. They must 
also urge that similar assistance be given from both the public and 
private sectors. Such economic help is an essential compensatory 
measure to counteract and overcome the present systematic exclusion 
of victims of racism from the main stream of economic life. The 
churches must also work for the change of these political processes 
which prevent the victims of racism from participating fully in the civic 
and governmental structures of their countries. 


Towards Justice and Peace in International Affairs 
Uppsala Report, Section IV, Paragraph 28, Page 65 


The road to power may be more than 
metaphorical. Here is a cry from the 
Philippines which shows that what may 
appear to be a solid and reliable 
development scheme can also be a 

way to economic and social oppression. 


Adapted from News from the Top, 
printed by the Youth Commission 

of the National Council of Churches 
-Of the Philippines; What’s In a Road? 
by Randy Afidchao. 


-THEY SAy THAT GoD 
Is iN THE WORLD... 


| 


— SO, HE MUST HAVE 
LEFT YS... 
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The provincial government of Mt. Province is at present constructing a 
feeder road which will connect the town of Bontoc to the barrios of 
Maligkong, Guina-ang and Mainit. However, the people of the barrios 
mentioned are opposed to the construction of this road. 


Why do the people oppose the building of this road ? According to 
them, many ricefields are destroyed as a result of road construction. 
During rainy seasons, many ricefields are buried by landslides coming 
from the newly constructed road. Also the construction causes many 
trees to be uprooted or cut down. As a result, the water supply is also 
cut off. That is the case the people of the barrios make. 


Another factor is the case of the tayan. A tayan is a sort of communal 
property owned by a family or even by a whole clan. Now, no 
part-owner of the tayan can transact business concerning the property 
without the permission from the other owners who are his own kin. All 
over the community, or even the whole province, tayans cover a major 
area. The road which is being constructed happens to pass through 
several of these tayans. The natives believe that they legally own these 
tayans. Over and against their consent, the provincial government is 
building this road which passes through several tavans. That’s where the 
trouble lies. 


The residents of the three barrios already mentioned point out that 
they need medical attention and school buildings more than they need 
roads. The provincial officials reply that it is very hard for them to 
reach these barrios because there is no road. The natives answer that 
Tococan and Talubin, through which the national road passes, are still 
on the same level as Maligkong and Guina-ang. 


The people of the three barrios fear that if they allow the construction 
of a road going through their barrios they will experience the same 
thing that happened to a neighbouring province. This neighbouring 
province was very rich in precious metals. The natives of this province 
knew how to work on their mines even before the foreigners arrived. 
These foreign capitalists, in connivance with some Filipinos, were able 
to persuade the natives to give them permission to exploit the mineral 
deposits. When the natives gave their permission they expected that 
they would be the ones to work on the mines and that the local 
government would also profit from the opening of the mines. As a 
result, the natives are being pushed farther into the mountains. Baguio 
City is rich, but who is rich in Baguio City ? The natives? Ha! 


So, what the natives really fear is that when the road opens, capitalists 
come, mines open, and tragedy begins. So, will the people really benefit 
from the construction of roads? Ha! 
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At present, the construction of the road is going on regardless of the 
people’s feelings about it. When the road is finished the time may not 
be long when they will be driven back to the mountains, but who 
cares ? Who will care for the illiterate, the ignorant, the cannot-know ? 
Ha! 


So. what's in a road ? 
9 


Ulterior «motives! . Selfish: interests. For the, :reoks,.:thes bars; the 
pretenders. All of them. The strong who oppress the weak, the learned 
who deceive the ignorant, the rich who buy the poor. 


That’s what they are. 
All of them. 

May their tribe decrease. 
Now. 

And forevermore. 


Amen. 


We call upon the churches to move beyond charity, grants and 

traditional programming to relevant and sacrificial action leading to new 

relationships of dignity and justice among all men and to become agents 

for the radical reconstruction of society. There can be no justice in our 

world without a transfer of economic resources to undergird the redis- 
tribution of political power and to make cultural self-determination 

meaningful. In this transfer of resources a corporate act by the ecume- 

nical fellowship of churches can provide a significant moral lead. 


Recommendation Regarding an Ecumenical 
Programme to Combat Racism. Minutes of 
W.C.C. Central Committee, Canterbury, 1969. 
Appendix XX, tl, B, 5; page 273. 
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Power in the churches is an elusive 
thing. In the structures of the World 
Council of Churches it is also dispersed 
through many committees yet often 
concentrated in a few hands. Here 
Pauline Webb, a Vice Chairman of the 
Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches gives her reaction 
to the role she is playing in the 
ecumenical establishment. 


Contributed by Pauline Webb, Vice Chair- 
man of the Central Committee, World 
Council of Churches and Director of the 
Methodist Church Board of Lay Training 
in Britain. 
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Devout Englishmen, in response to St. Paul’s injunction, pray daily for 
‘Our Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth and all who are set in authority 
under her.’ They bow the knee to the throne, require the royal seal on 
all acts of Parliament and send out tax demands “On Her Majesty’s 
Service’? — all in obedience to one who is, as everyone knows, almost 
totally powerless. 


In defence of such a pantomime in the power game, some would argue 
that so long as allegiance is given to the symbols of power rather than 
the realities of it, and so long as the divine unction is poured out only 
on a figurehead, the risks of anyone taking the powers-that-be too 
seriously are considerably lessened. Both Ted Heath and Harold Wilson 
must wait to be ushered into the royal presence which smiles upon 
both, whether in power or out, with benign indifference. And when it 
comes to a public parade, a woman whose only claim to fame is that 
she was born takes precedence over men who might be tempted to feel 
that they had done slightly more to earn public acclamation for their 
personal achievements. 


So a figurehead can have its uses, even if it be only to keep the 
powers-that-be in their place, to hide them from the too heady gaze of 
public adulation. If an institution has to have a public image — and in 
these days of mass media communication some visual image seems 
needed more than ever — then let it be one deliberately carved out for 
the purpose. 


Blind eyes were the original figureheads painted on the prow of ancient 
ships, to give men confidence that they would find their way safely 
over the waters even through the fiercest storms, though everyone knew 
that the real steering came from the stern. As the figurehead developed 
into recognizable shape and form, it served to signify the purpose and 
character of the vessel it adorned. The Vikings chose dragons’ heads to 
strike terror into the hearts of the wild tribes who watched them 
driving like monsters through the waves of the North Sea, the 
Athenians chose the gracious goddess Athena to adorn their ships 
trading with the civilised world. Finally, the figurehead came to stand 
for the name of the vessel — to represent the person on whose business 
the ship was bound. 


So the good ship OIKOUMENE has its figureheads too, people who 
occupy the positions of power, but who in actual fact hold little power 
in their hands. They are the people who head the public processions, 
not because they were born great nor because they have achieved 
greatness but simply because greatness has been thrust upon them. 
They are the people who chair the major debates, endeavouring to give 
to the whole body a clear sense of direction even through the fiercest 
storms of controversy, however much some may suspect the real power 
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to lie in the hidden hands of manipulators. They are the people who 
present to the world an image of what the ecumenical movement is- a 
movement where in the end it is not power that is supreme but people, 
the whole people of God — lay and ordained, male and female. 


The cynic might well ask whether the image is a true one — but perhaps 
we can take comfort from the thought that of many an ancient wreck, 
long after the power of the storm had proved too great for the power of 
the men who once manned the vessel, all that remained was the 
figurehead, still proudly proclaiming the name of the one to whom the 
vessel belonged, a name not all the power of storm or sea had been able 
to destroy. Maybe the figurehead, seemingly so powerless, is the least 
perishable part of the whole outfit ! 


In the struggle of oppressed people for economic justice, white racism 
is often an aggressive force which impedes and distorts development. 
Feelings of superiority among white people — a critical area of spiritual 
sickness and underdevelopment — diminish their humanity, and make 
them unable to engage in meaningful encounter with persons of diffe- 
rent colour. Racism, as it has become institutionalised in political, edu- 
cational and economic systems, brutalises and destroys those who suffer 
discrimination and prevents them from reaching their full potential as 
persons, citizens and participants in the economy... 


The Church must actively promote the redistribution of power, with- 
Out discrimination of any kind, so that all men, women and young 
people may participate in the benefits of development. 


World Economic and Social Development 
Uppsala Report, Section III 
Paragraphs 22 and 23, Pages 49-50 
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The Valle Belice made headlines two gave a chance for new impetus. Gifts 
years ago when an earthquake devas- from the world public never reached 
tated parts of Sicily. The Valle Belice Sicily, the government grew more and 


was the area which suffered most : more tardy, and still today, almost 
thousands were made homeless and nothing has been done to rebuild the 
the economy was wrecked. But the valley. 

situation before the earthquake was Here is a cry of despair from the 
bad : a feudal system of land rights powerless facing an oppression whose 
created a rural aristocracy exploiting forms are always changing; an oppres- 
thousands of farmers. sion which is as elusive as the justice 


For years a group of young pacifists, for which they thirst. 

a branch of the Danilo Dolci move- 

ment, had been working to transform 

the economic and political structure 

Of the valley. Little by little it made 

its way against the establishment, Contributed by Lorenzo Barbera of th 
particularly the mafia. The earthquake Valle Belice, in Sicily. | 


THE THREE wisE MONKEYS 
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So, power comes from God. | suppose that can be put something like 
this: “‘Power is in the hands of an external intelligence and will — 
external to mankind that is.”” Which amounts to arguing a pretty basic 
rationalisation of an ideology for an external intelligence. So what ? 


Practically the experience of history seems to show that such an 
“external intelligence’ is a disguised way of talking about the few 
powerful people who control money, tools, organization, science, 
technology, the means of communication and, thus, ultimately, the 
means of repression. In this way a handful of men brutalize, exploit and 
alienate the large part of mankind. 


If that is the case the work to be done by a group of the alienated and 
exploited — the powerless — is simple enough to outline : 


— to develop a conscience and to organize sufficiently to defend 
that conscience against exploitation and exploiters 


— to develop an organized system — on a local level and, 
hopefully, at a wider level, by which power is genuinely shared 
by all and in which power cannot be stolen from the many by 
only a handful of exploiters. 


Now, in the Valle Belice, people live in precarious conditions for they 
simply do not have any power. They do not even till their own soil in 
order to feed themselves. The powerful and those who live off the 
powerful (tradesmen, big landowners, small industrialists — Valle Belice 
doesn’t have big ones — functionaries) love this situation and, naturally, 
they support it by defending old laws, traditions, the police, the 
magistrates, the mafia, all of which are instruments in suppressing the 
poor and powerless. Our experience is this : 


— when poor people steal, it is because they have no work 

— when poor people protest, it is because they have no work. 
Then, there comes a day when poor people refuse to be exploited any 
longer by those who have been or are the parasites of power. And their 
refusal takes the shape of organizing themselves to work for themselves. 
But power has different masks and speaks many languages : 

— it promises, but does not fulfill 


— it deceives with friendly and paternal words 
— when it is threatened, it corrupts, represses and kills. 
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So, in the Valle Belice we lived through all these disguises of power : 


First, the people asked and the government promised but did not 
keep its word. 


Then, when the people pressed for action through non-violent 
action, the government gave in hypocritically and paternalistically. 


When the people showed that they meant to force the government 
to keep its word, then the government began its corrupt 
manoeuvres. 


So the people refused to observe some of the laws of that power — 
paying taxes and giving military service — and then the govern- 
ment began its repression. 


Finally, in public demonstrations in Rome, the people rallied to 
show its powerlessness and to bring pressure on the powerful; the 
government reinforced its repression. 


At this stage the people have begun to set up a simple system of local 
production, they have begun to set up simple political and technical 
organizations through popular committees, co-operatives, study centres, 
and training programmes. The powerful have reacted with efforts to 
corrupt, with threats, even with murder, using, in this exercise of power, 
the police, magistrates, industrialists, speculators, politicians, welfare 
associations, and the mafia. Such is the situation now as we struggle to 


become masters of our own destiny and to challenge the powers that 
be: 


Of the powerless a refugee must feel 
most impotent. Yet, as Sergio 
Schneider argues here, there is the 
possibility of confronting the powerful 
even for the most deprived. Where 
then, ye powerful, is thy power ? 


Contributed by Sergio Schneider of Los 
Angeles, California, USA. 


pa 
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Today, more and more people leave their countries for political reasons 
but fewer get the official status of a refugee. Their freedom to continue 
political activity outside their country is limited. The most unpleasant 
feeling of powerlessness to those who leave their countries for the sake 
of their lives or liberty comes from experiencing the reaction of the top 
levels of the world power structure, mainly the international bodies for 
refugees, to their personal situation. From the day the person leaves his 
country to the day he is granted refugee status, the spectre of 
powerlessness seems universal. 


It is easy to understand why governments tend to restrict the right of 
asylum or refuge. For the “‘powerful” there are only three situation 
where a person is completely powerless. The first is an exile who has no 
refugee status. The second is when someone is locked in a solitary cell. 
The third is when the person is dead. 


So long as a political refugee possesses the right to be politically active 
in a foreign country, that person has no reason to feel powerless. For, 
in today’s world, no matter where the refugee takes refuge, he can 
continue to wage a battle against his home country’s oppressive regime 
and in so doing — since the battle between oppressors and oppressed 
knows no frontiers — he may also be indirectly aiding the struggle for 
freedom in his adopted country. Even a very simple and perhaps 
inexpressive political action can represent a threat to the oppressors : 
mail must be systematically opened, information must be checked 
against the “‘official’’ line. In many countries, even those with very low 
levels of education, strikes and demonstrations involving half the 
university students are enough to bring on a “‘de facto”’ stage or siege. 
The balance of power between oppressors and oppressed can be at 
stake. One can better understand this fear of losing political control by 
observing the main weapons used today in any totalitarian or 
to-be-totalitarian regimes (the reader is free to name them) : massive 
arrests, assassinations and legal control of the movement of persons 
through a “‘pass”’ system or other means of immediate identification. 


In order to avoid the explosion of political dissatisfaction, a fourth 
tactic is used : fear is increasingly injected into the population in order 
to create the “common sense” that it is dangerous and perhaps 
inefficient to reject the way paved by the “powerful’’. The ‘‘author- 
ities” are ordained of God ! 


A black worker from Polaroid said that the plan of the “‘powerful’’ is 
‘“‘to shoot your mind instead of your body, because in this way you can 
still be useful”. Although this might scare many of us, we know that 
this tactic is not a solution. In order to benefit more from the existing 
situation of oppression, the oppressors bring more oppression to the 
arena. More people have to be oppressed. The contradiction gets more 
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and more acute despite all the speeches to the contrary. Levels of 
poverty and unemployment increase despite the increase of production, 
levels of public health fall despite new medical discoveries. 


What then is power? Where is, ye “‘powerful’’, thy power? For as 
long as an oppressed person can talk to two or three other people, this 
person is significantly changing the balance of power : “‘powerlessness”’ 
can only be an excuse for passivity. 


Powerlessness, therefore, is not the question for the ‘‘powerless’’. 
Because the big question concerns UNITY among the people. It has 
long been seen in history that the oppressors’ technique is to divide the 
‘““‘powerless” and set them against each other : women versus men, 
blacks versus whites, employed versus unemployed, rival labour unions 
against each other, old people against young people; each group fighting 
its own revolution, The issue 1s rarely presented-in terms. of the 
oppressor and oppressed. Once this is clearly seen then not just any 
authority demands a Christan’s obedience — it must be an authority 
Which shows the face of God, and that means the face of humanity. 
Such an authority is ordained of God. 


Missionary power has many faces. 
Sometimes the bearer of gifts does 
not realise the potency of the dish 
he bears. Sometimes he can be far 
more conscious of its strength and 
still smile. Here James Goff of 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, analyses the 
influence of a training programme 

in theology being set up in Latin 
America. He argues that the political 
intention of such a programme is one 
which supports the powers that be. 
The unconscious effect, indeed, the 
conscious awareness of Romans 13 
is not hard to detect. 


Contributed by James Goff of Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 
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Theological Education by Extension is a handbook edited by Ralph D. 
Winter of Fuller Theological Seminary. It is also a device for extending 
missionary control over the churches of the Third World to a degree 
hitherto unknown. The mechanism of control may be seen most clearly 
in Latin America where the extension system had its start. 


The movement began in the Presbyterian Seminary of Guatemala in 
1961 and gathered momentum when it took root in three major centres 
of Latin America : Brazil, Bolivia and Colombia. The basic effort of the 
extension system, says Winter, who is Professor of Missionary 
Techniques and Methods at Fuller’s School of World Mission in 
Pasadena, California, “‘is that of refining and enhancing the skills that 
already are manifest on the congregational level.”! The promoters of 
the extension movement, he says, do not belittle theological research; 
they simply shift the emphasis : 


They zero in on the role of the local pastor. They suggest that the 
gifts of a pastor are not less than but more than learning. Their 
single most radical suggestion is purely practical : you can more 
likely add training to gifts than gifts to training. They insist, for 
example, that the greatest treasure in the evangelical movement in 
Latin America is some 85,000 educationally humble but pastorally 
gifted men who stand up in front of an equal number of 
congregations each Sunday and who hold together the faith of 
their little flocks through thick and thin.” 


The extension movement is being pushed by Bible Institutes and 
seminaries of which there are some 360 in Latin America. Textbooks, 
Or more properly, the Intertexts, are being produced by CLATT (The 
Latin American Committee for Theological Texts). C. Peter Wagner, 
Associate General Director of the Andes Evangelical Mission (Bolivia), 
and a Visiting Lecturer at the School of World Mission and Institute of 
Church Growth, who has been Secretary of CLATT, names the authors 
of the Intertexts. 


The authors, in turn, receive advice from CATA (The Advisory 
Committee for Self-Instructional Texts) of which the International 
Coordinator is F. Ross Kinsler, a Presbyterian missionary to Guatemala. 
The theological curriculum has been established by CATA. Of the 34 
authors who were proposed at a meeting in Wheaton, Illinois, December 
1968, for the ‘“‘A”’ books (basic texts) and “B’”’ books (programmed 
workbook to accompany each text) only seven were Latin Americans. 


! Ralph D. Winter, Theological Education by Extension (South Pasadena, California; William 
Carey Library, 1969), p. 26. 

2 Ralph D. Winter, ‘“‘The Acorn that Exploded”, World Vision Magazine, October, 1970, 
p. 17. 
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No Latin Americans at all are among the fifteen ‘“‘Consultants’” named 
to advise the authors. “We have scores of missionary authors on the 
list,’ said Wagner, “‘simply because these are the people who, generally, 
are qualified to do it at the present time.” Perhaps ten years from now, 
Wagner hints, the books may be revised by ‘“‘qualified nationals.’ 


Publishing of the Intertexts will be done by “the five outstanding 
publishers in evangelical circles in Latin America’’* — all five of which, 
it turns out, are in the United States. 


PACKAGED THEOLOGY 


Growth began with the expansion of the movement to Colombia in 
1967, ““The Year of the Breakthrough.” TUG (The Training Union of 
Greater Colombia) was created in February of that year when “about 
forty missionaries and mission-board executives, mainly from the Los 
Angeles area, got together at Fuller Seminary one evening and discussed 
very thoroughly the project...”°> The missionaries decided which 
countries should be included (Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador). They 
drew up an organisational plan and plotted the details of TUG’s 
operation. As Winter describes it, TUG is an efficient package which 
reflects American management skill. It was so efficient and so American 
that the missionaries decided that probably no Latin American group 
could run it and they proposed Overseas Crusade, the Navigators, or 
World Vision, as administrators.° 


TUG was missionary conceived and missionary planned in Pasadena, 
California. This is where it could be done with the greatest efficiency, 
of course. This is where missionaries concentrate to study church 
growth techniques. They know how to use PERT. Nearby, in Monrovia, 
is the MARC computer (Missions Advanced Research and Communica- 
tion Centre). There was no need to have Colombians, Venezuelians, or 
Ecuadorians in on the planning. They were expected to accept the plan 
with no questions asked. The missionary attitude appeared to be 
this: the TUG structure has been decided; why complicate matters 
by bringing in the Latins”? 


POLITICS AND EVANGELISM 


The missionaries who prepared the Intertexts have mentalities which 
were formed in the United States or some other Anglo-Saxon culture. 
They are firmly committed to the Cold War mythology of communism 


Theological Education by Extension, p. 289. 
Ibid., p. 283. 
pid polis: 
Ibid., p. 142. 
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versus the free world. They abhor socialism and give allegiance to the 
‘‘free enterprise system”. They are conservative in their political, social, 
economical and theological points of view. They are anti-ecumenical, 
anti-Roman Catholic, anti-World Council and anti-National Council of 
Churches. They are committed to developmentalism’ in Latin America. 
They have a horror of revolution and they advocate a respect for the 
powers that be by sacralizing the structures of society. There are 
exceptions, of course, but this is the general picture. 


These attitudes and values carry over into the teaching and textbook 
preparation and they form the mentality of the Latin American pastors 
who enroll in the extension courses. C. Peter Wagner wants to keep 
theological education in Latin America a simple matter. “Systematic 
theology,” he said, “‘is not necessary to preach the Gospel and win souls 
for Christ.”* The church is not competent, he believes, to pass 
judgment on complex social issues.? Its basic stance toward the world 
is one of antagonism because the world is Satan’s kingdom.'° Latin 
America’s churchmen who think otherwise are castigated as “radical 
left” theologians, who advocate religious “syncretism” and have 
‘““marxoid” tendencies. The danger they pose for the church lies in the 
‘extreme degree to which their understanding of the secular world has 
influenced their understanding of the Bible.’’! ! 


ANALYSIS OF A WORKBOOK 


A look at one of the workbooks actually in use will give an idea of how 
domesticating theological education by extension can be under conser- 
vative missionary domination. Homilectics I was written by Donald W. 
Kaller, a missionary of the Presbyterian Church U.S. to Brazil. This 
workbook (in Portuguese) is in its second revision following a period of 
testing. The Conservative Baptist Missionary Society is translating it 
into English with the purpose of putting it into other languages. 


The book consists of explanatory material and a series of 625 
questions.'* After the student fills in an answer he turns the page 
sideways to check it against the correct answer at the bottom of the 
page. Numerous sermon outlines and titles are presented in the book, 
most of them from the Gospel of St. John. All of them concern 
“spiritual” subjects with little or nothing to do with real life situations 


7 See risk, Development Documentation, Volume 5, Number.2, 1969, p..37. 

8 C. Peter Wagner, Latin American Theology : Radical or Evangelical ? (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan : Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1970), p. 82. 

o“Tbid. pp. 101. 

10 Tbid., pp. 103-104. 

11 [bid., p. 21. 

12 Homiléctica 1 (Como Preparar e Pregar um Sermao Expositivo), by Donald W. Kaller 
(Patrocinio, M.G., Brazil : Conselho Orientador do Seminario por Extensao, 2nd ed., 1970). 
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in Brazil: The Primacy of Christ; The Words of Eternal Life; Jesus, the 
Light of the World; Faith in God; Jesus in Gethsemani; the Word of 
God: Justification by Faith; and Divine Power. 


Nearly half of the book deals with the mechanics of conducting a 
worship service and item for item what it teaches is a faithful 
reproduction of a typical American Protestant service, including organ 
music. Questions in this section include the following : 


No. 487 Instrumental music following a sermon on “‘The Victory of 
the Second Coming”’ should evoke the emotion of : 
a) Sadness : 
b)230y : 
€)0r éar® (Correct answer : b) 


No. 490 Appropriate instrumental music before a sermon on “The 
Price of Redemption” should be : 
a) Sad: 
b) Joyful : (Correct answer : a) 


All sermon illustrations should come, preferably, from the Bible, and 
biblical examples are given to illustrate Jesus’ Second Coming (329); 
the Last Judgement (330); and the Power of Jesus over Nature (3372). 


THAT ROMANS TEXT 


In its one reference to the Book of Exodus, Homiletics I uses that Old 
Testament Book not to illustrate human liberation but to reinforce 
human authority. The author analyses Exodus, Chapter 16 (Questions 
285-293) and indicates that when the Israelites grumbled against Moses 
in the desert they were really complaining against God : ‘“‘We see that 
the murmuring of the people of God was not against Moses, the head of 
the nation. No, the murmuring was against God” (Question 293). The 
implication of this in present-day Brazil, with a government which is 
“anti-Communist” and friendly to United States investment, while at 
the same time being a military dictatorship which viciously suppresses 
dissent and uses torture as an instrument of government, is too obvious 
to be coincidental. Most conservative Protestant missionaries believe 
that to act against the established authority is to act against God and 
they cite Romans 13:1-2 to back their position. 


The number of United States Protestant missionaries in Latin America 
is rapidly rising. In 1959 there were 4,825 of them; ten years later, in 
1969, there were 10,373.'° Increasing numbers of these missionaries 
are engaged in theological education by extension. 


13 William L. Needham, ‘Open Doors and Closed Borders”, Evangelical Missions Quarterly. 
Vol. 7 No. 3 (pring, 1971), p. 134. 
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Theological education in this system is not a freedom-spawning, 
unpredictable, liberating encounter. It is information which can be 
programmed and fed to the pupil in pill-size doses. The concern is not 
so much that budding pastors learn the Bible as that they learn it right, 
and the technique of programmed learning makes spoon-fed indoctrina- 
tion possible. There is a right answer to every question because most of 
the questions are trivial. 


The theological education by extension movement involves calculated 
manipulation of the Latin American pastors. “If one is to program a 
course,” says James H. Emery, a Presbyterian missionary to Guatemala 
and one of the initiators of the movement, “‘the first thing to define as 
exactly as possible is the desired changes of behavior in the person 
taking the course.”'* Freedom disappears: “As far as possible, the 
objectives must be explicit and detailed. The teacher and the student 
must know exactly what the end result is to be in terms of observable 


action. °° 


Older forms of missionary power — those based on control of funds, 
superior education, or numerical domination of a young church, for 
example — inevitably produced a reaction from the national church 
leaders. The control exercised through theological education avoids this 
antagonism : the domesticated mentality comes to love the master. This 
control gives conservative missionaries the perfect tool for reproducing 
carbon copies of their mentality on a grand scale. 


For a long time, the farmer has been 
seen as a producer controlling his destiny 
because he owned his land. But where is 
this power today ? 


PIE De.) answers this question. He is 
young, married with one child. He lives on 
70 acres of land, mainly breeding cows, 
twenty for milk and ten for meat, Recently 
he began growing beans on 6 acres of his 
farm. 


14 Theological Education by Extension, p. 524. 
15 [bid. 
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His problem ? to live in Brittany, a region 
of France isolated from the urban and 
industrial centres where decisions are 
taken and where the consumers live. 


Contributed through and with permission 
of the Mouvement International de la Jeu- 
nesse Agricole Rurale Catholique (MIJARC), 
Louvain, Belgium. 


~LET‘S BE 
IN TOUCH WITH © 
THE GRASS -RooTS 
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Getting money is the first problem a farmer has to struggle with. Many 
young farmers won’t take on a farm for fear of the financial risk and 
because they don’t have money themselves. For an average farm, like 
mine, you need about $30,000 as capital : this includes the farm build- 
ings but not a house. Of this amount, I had to find 20% privately. 


Certainly the Crédit Agricole * was created to help farmers. But this 
Bank is more and more anxious to keep the rules of the prevailing 
economic system. This means it is very selective in helping farmers. For 
instance, it suppressed its special loans, giving bonuses for a well-kept 
account, which distinguished it from the normal bank system. One 
wonders what is left of the original purpose of such an institution. 


In my family, and in the area, even Crédit Agricole administrators with a 
rural background, feel the limits of their power. The only decisions they 
can take cover the allocation of loans. The general policy is made in 
Paris, and rural workers, particularly those in greatest need, have no 
chance to influence policies supposed to help them. Practically this 
means that the need to borrow the capital necessary to run a farm or 
buy rural equipment has made the Crédit Agricole the virtual owner of 
the whole area. 


Cooperatives are the other tool created to help a farming population. 
The intention was that the cooperative would collect and treat farm 
produce and allow the farmers to control the distribution of their pro- 
ducts; they were to be a guarantee for the sale of farm stuffs. 


However, in practice the farmers who make up the cooperatives do not 
weight very much in the decision-making process which determines the 
options and developments of “‘their’’ cooperative. The one I belong to, 
indeed, has to face private competitors which impose their rules ; the 
rules of the so-called market. For the cooperative to survive it adjusts 
itself to the prevailing system and does not bring to its members any 
new power; in fact, it forces them to adapt even more to the system. 


The only way out is to assent the will and the power of the farmer 
either towards private industry or towards the cooperatives. That is why 
we have created a farmers’ union — whose sections are not controlled 
by any bureaucracy as in the cooperatives — to push for a fair price for 
the farmers’ milk. Power means the creation of a relationship of strength 
based on a just remuneration for our work. 


We are often told to produce what the consumer wants. But this 
demand forgets the day to day conditions a farmer has to face. The 


* The Crédit Agricole is a French bank created to serve the interests of the rural population. 


region | work in is hardly useful for anything other than milk produc- 
tion. The risk of turning a farm over to fit a plan for intensive food pro- 
duction is that one’s destiny depends on the continued profit of the 
processing firm — such firms can shut down and move somewhere else 
all too easily. Now I am specialising in bean growing, but I fear that the 
canning industry, to which I am contracted, will soon move out of this 
region to get closer to the centres where consumers and sister-firms are 
locked together. 


The logic in this system means hard but perilous work for the farmer: 
where is our power in that system? 


So many assume the possession of land as sign of independence. Frankly 
it becomes more and more difficult for a young farmer to carry the 
burden of land. Indeed, the farmer often accepts the responsibility of a 
property without being aware of the frightening liability it can repre- 
sent. This basic misunderstanding of the security of land incites farmers 
to compete for more land — pushing prices up in the hope of getting 
greater incomes. 


This becomes worse when, as in our region, land becomes the object of 
speculation not only for farmers but for outsiders, such as cattle- 
merchants or town professional people looking for a place in the 
country. Land for the farmer should not be a status symbol nor an 
investment for speculation, but first and fundamentally a tool for work. 


Only a strong and active union will allow the farmer to gain power in 
such a situation. The policy of such a union should reflect the problems 
of the rural population. Union power should know the day to day pro- 
blems of farmers facing all types of obvious exploitation. For example, 
last winter we fought about the price of milk, not attacking the public 
authorities but confronting the milk centres, either cooperatives or 
privately owned, which are the real exploiters. They enjoy a monopoly 
situation forcing on the farmers the lowest price allowing them the 
largest profit to build their own investments. 


Power for the farmers meant getting a price for their milk which covered 
their expenses, rewarded their work and repaid their loans. This struggle 
against economic domination is the affirmation of this power. 


Certainly asserting such power won’t be done without some risk. The 
established power can harden its position so much that the producers 
may reach a point where they will have to leave the legal paths and seize 
their own power. But is not the established legal system only a juridical 
form of the already existing patterns of policital and economic power? 
Such unjust power must be contested in order that just power can 
emerge. 
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Power should belong to the people. And 
democratic institutions are supposed to 
guarantee that principle. In Pakistan the 
Awami League, a Bengaii political party 
based in East Pakistan, gained 167 seats 
out of the 169 seats available to East 
Pakistan in the General Assembly. This 
gave Sheikh Mujib’s Awami League not 
only the preponderant vote for East 
Pakistan but a majority of seats in 

the General Assembly. The Assembly 
didn’t meet. Something else happened. 
This is a story about power. It is a 

story about people frightened to lose 
power. 

RISK is grateful to Jack Lakovich, 
former WSCF Secretary in Fiji and from 
January to May in East Pakistan, for this 
first hand account of events. 


POWER OF THE 


I was in Pakistan from January 26, 1971 to May 8, 1971. Of that time I 
was in East Pakistan from January 30 to May 6. It was a short time, 
but it was just the right time to be there to experience the joy before 
and the terrible sadness after. I met a great many Bengalis from all 
levels in the short time there, and what impressed me most was their 
genuineness, friendliness, and sincerity. I, too, was very excited with 
them about their future so bright and joyful before March 25. I was 
studying Bengali at that time... 


But I want to tell a special story. A story which I can vouch for. A 
story of the use of ruthless power. I will begin with the events before 
March 25. After that there is so much that one’s mind boggles at what 
happened. I will tell what I know. 
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President Yahya Khan arrived in Dacca from Karachi on March 16, to 
begin talks with Sheikh Mujib in order to resolve the impasse caused by 
the cancellation of the General Assembly scheduled to meet March 3. 


The President had, without consulting Sheikh Mujib, postponed the 
Assembly for which the Awami Liague had long been ready. In fact, 
the representatives were already in Dacca. It seems the President had 
consulted Bhutto, leader of the Pakistan Peoples Party in West Pakistan, 
who had threatened to boycott the Assembly of March 3. Sheikh Mujib, 
in the light of these events, launched a non-violent non-cooperation 
movement. The whole of East Pakistan responded in a total way, so 
that the Pakistan Government seated in the West had lost all authority 
in East Pakistan, and by the time the President arrived in Dacca on 
March 16, Sheikh Mujib was in fact the leader, and not the President. It 
is now believed that there was a plot in which the President was buying 
time. As the President was carrying on the discussions there were very 
ominous signs. The Army contingents were steadily being reinforced 
both by air and sea. Also more equipment was arriving. Suddenly, on 
March 25, the talks were abruptly ended and the President flew, 
unannounced, at midnight back to Karachi. A half hour later at 
12.30 a.m. the Army moved out in full fury against an unsuspecting 
and sleeping population, in Dacca, Chittagong, and Khulna, the 3 large 
cities where the Army was most prepared. What happens from this 
midnight on to the very present is still unbelievable even for those of us 
who were there to witness the most barbaric events imaginable. 


In Dacca, the plan unfolded in most cold-blooded terms. The Army 
targets were Dacca University, the police cantonments, fire halls, 
markets, and heavily populated sections of Old Dacca. At the University 
tanks converged on 2 Men’s Halls and proceeded to mortar and machine- 
gun them. Fortunately most of the University students were away, and 
it is believed that only about 200 were present, though the figure is 
probably much higher. The students, who had been expecting an attack 
were ready with rifles and home-made bombs, but soon had to 
surrender to the powerful mortars and machine-guns. When they came 
down after agreeing to the surrender, they were all lined up and shot on 
the spot. The Administration was also attacked and most damage done 
to the University records. Next came the killing of the professors and 
lecturers, who were hunted down according to a plan and slaughtered. 
The numbers, as with the students, are still unclear, but the most 
consistent one given many times is 36. It is hard to know the exact 
numbers massacred because the bodies were thrown into mass graves in 
the same area. Other bodies were hauled away to some unknown place. 
Also, many people fled, at least the ones who had some time to do so. 


The Power of the Gun 


The Army moved simultaneously all over Dacca. Police on night duty 
and in Police Cantonments were rounded up and shot. Firemen were 
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also rounded up and shot. Market places were set on fire and fleeing 
people shot down. In certain sections of Old Dacca petrol was poured 
on buildings and shops which were then set afire, and as the people 
attempted to escape they were slaughtered with machine-guns. There 
are acres and acres of burned out areas, which I saw when I finally got 
to Dacca. In another area where many taxis congregated, the sleeping 
taxi-drivers were hauled out and shot. Homes of the Awami League, 
and also those of Hindus, were mortared, and the occupants in many 
cases killed. In the middle of the large race course where there is a 
Hindu Temple which was surrounded with shacks of poor people, the 
Army attacked with machine-guns, burning down the whole area and 
killing all the people whose bodies were then thrown into a mass grave. 
There are accounts of many individuals shot on sight, those who 
happened to be out just at that awful time. There are many confirmed 
reports of Army looting of abandoned shops. The shooting continued 
all night until 8.30 a.m. when there were only sporadic shots, and then 
the whole ghastly business began again in the evening. Dacca to this 
very day, which is now the 8th week, is still under nightly curfew. 


While this mass slaughtering was going on, the reports of Radio Pakistan 
were incredibly distorted, and still are even today. For eight weeks now 
we are being told that “everything is now under control and fast 
returning to normal”. We had this kind of “‘news’’ during the first day 
of the massacre! The daily papers are very small still, and are still 
heavily censored, and are doing their utmost to show how normal the 
situation is. This is why it is most difficult to believe anything anymore 
which the Pakistan Government reports, for it seems to have no scruples 
about completely distorting events to the outside world, and even West 
Pakistan is kept from the truth. Foreign newspapers, journals, and 
magazines are still banned all over Pakistan, a fact which shocked me 
when I landed in Karachi May 6. 


Now what about other areas of Bangla Desh. The same horror was 
repeated in all the major cities and towns, and in some places it was 
even more horrible than in Dacca, especially where the people held out 
longer resulting in enormous massacres. Chittagong is one of the places 
where large numbers of Bengalis died, Bengalis who in turn, rounded up 
West Pakistan families and slaughtered men, women, and children, and 
they also slaughtered any Army soldiers they happened to capture. The 
Free Bangla Desh Radio was transmitting from the Radio station in 
Chittagong during the time the people had control of most of the city. 
The Radio Pakistan report at the time was “that the so-called Bangla 
Desh Radio is only a transmitter from an Indian ship in the river 
Hooghly”. Thousands died in Chittagong as the Army shelled the city 
from the harbour with big Navy Gun-boats. It is the same story in 
Khulna where even factories were seriously damaged. In the meantime 
Radio Pakistan, while all this horror was happening, kept broadcasting 
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that the “Army was now in complete control all over the country and 
things were normal’’. Those of us who were present can testify that this 
was very false. It is true that the Army had control within a week or so 
of the 3 cities mentioned, but it was yet to begin to “‘control’”’ other 
parts of East Pakistan where people resisted with great courage against 
the full fury of the Army, which by now was resorting to air power. 
Apparently, it has now leaked out, the Army had plans to subdue all of 
East Pakistan within 48 hours, and at the most 72 hours! This is the 
kind of incredible miscalculation made, an indication of how seriously 
the Pakistan authorities took the Bengali aspirations and the deter- 
mination with which the Bengalis endeavoured to achieve their freedom. 
Little did the Army know that this time the Bengalis were not going to 
receive the Army quietly as they did in 1959 when Martial Law was 
first imposed. General Tikka Khan, a West Pakistan known for his 
ruthlessness, was appointed on March 7 to be Martial Law Admin- 
istrator. Little did General Tikka Khan realize that he would have to 
fight for every inch of Bangla Desh, and that he was in fact to be the 
leader of an occupation force, ironically, in Pakistan. So it was many 
weeks later after the dreadful March 25, and many lives later, as well as 
an astronomical cost of about 14 million dollars daily for almost 8 
weeks, that the Army was finally to “secure” and ‘“‘subdue”’ East 
Pakistan, and that is only surface control. The official line over Radio 
Pakistan was that the Army had to deal with “miscreants”, but it was 
not admitted that in reality the Army had to put down 75 million 
“miscreants”! 


I happened to be one of the foreigners who was stranded about 130 
miles south of Dacca in a town of about 60,000. We were cut off in 
every way for 6 weeks during the fighting, and then on May 1 the Army 
occupied Barisal. Being stranded in this way gave me an opportunity to 
see what was happening in the small towns and villages, and this is why 
I can testify that the Pakistan Government reports about the situation 
were almost all false. This was also an opportunity to confirm again and 
again via refugees, streaming in by the thousands from the cities 
occupied by the Army, the terrible happenings in all the places, again 
making the official reports from the Government even more incredible 
and criminal. 


The People’s Army 


On Sunday, April 18 at 11.09 a.m. we were strafed and bombed by 2 
Sabre Jets, during which 10 persons were killed and 17 very badly 
injured. The attack was directed on the central part of town where 
people gather to get on boats. Then during the whole week we were 
visited every day by 2 Sabre Jets which passed low over the town, 
returned and passed over again, presumably to frighten us, but 
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fortunately after the Sunday bombing they did not bomb or strafe 
again. The Sabre Jets were actually on bombing and strafing missions of 
other areas near us which we could observe from the roof of our 
building. Even places in the Cyclone devastated areas were bombed and 
strafed! Then on May 1 the Army finally arrived but under the 
protection of Navy Gun-boats booming their way into the harbour. 
Fortunately practically all the people of the town had fled to the 
villages, bursting now with thousands of refugees, and so there was no 
fighting in the town. The People’s Army, composed of students and 
workers, had been training all these weeks. It was dispersed in the area 
north of Barisal from which direction they had expected the Army and 
they were more or less ready to offer resistance, as people did all over 
Bangla Desh. After occupying Barisal, killing a few innocent frightened 
people initially, looting food and other articles, the Army proceeded to 
fan out into the very crowded villages. What happened in these villages, 
which up till then had been the safest places, is absolutely horrible. 
For two days we observed from our roof bombing and shelling of the 
villages all around us. Huge columns of smoke could be seen in every 
direction. Reports came in from one injured person brought into Barisal 
that in his area the whole village had been wiped out, leaving several 
thousand dead bodies to the wild dogs and crows. That was May 1.A 
few days later the Army moved into the Cyclone area and proceeded to 
do their ghastly deeds there too, but even more horrible because here 
there were large concentrations of Hindus. 


In Barisal I saw Army soldiers herding goats which they had taken from 
the people, and I also saw 2 soldiers loot an abandoned but locked shop, 
in broad daylight. The next day we caught red-handed 7 soldiers looting 
the Sisters’ quarters on our compound. This was at 10 a.m.! This kind 
of looting took place everywhere the Army occupied. And of course, as 
one could imagine in this kind of situation, other people looted as well. 
The order from the Army was to shoot on sight anyone caught looting, 
but this did not apply to the Army! On the day we left Barisal, an 
Army Officer who gave us permission to leave told some of the 
foreigners that “‘you must tell your countries that the Army treated 
the people well, and that all stories to the contrary are false’! There 
are accounts of individuals being robbed in daylight of watches and 
money as they went about their daily business. 


All over Bangla Desh the same tragic reports of the same and new awful 
happenings. The border towns and cities suffered worse than what I 
have already described. Sabre Jets and tanks are used. Wherever gun- 
boats could penetrate into the numerous rivers, as in the Barisal area, 
these were used against the undefended villages. The situation is an 
absolute horror because the Bengalis have no natural defense such as 
hills and forests. Practically all of East Pakistan is a flat alluvial plain 
criss-crossed by numerous rivers. Only along part of the Burma border 
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and along part of the Assam border there are hills offering some protec- 
tion. The Pakistan Army used everything at its disposal to fight a 
modern defense war. When 5 Helicopters kept appearing high over 
Barisal before the occupation, we wondered why there were no 
Helicopters available when they were so badly needed after the Cyclone. 
For a war against the Bengalis the Army spared no equipment, 
especially to “‘wipe out Indian infiltrators’’. It is true that the Bengalis 
received arms from across the border and that there were “‘infiltrators’’, 
and that India gave moral support to Bangla Desh. This should not be 
surprising, someone needed to give some kind of support during those 
horrible times. It is a pity that more support of the right kind was not 
forthcoming from the United Nations. 


The descriptions of the happenings are endless. Here are more. In 
Comilla just north of Dacca and near the Indian border, a hospital 
full of injured people was slaughtered by the Army, including the 
doctors and nurses! In Jessore an Italian priest helping injured people 
was shot in cold-blood, even while wearing a huge red cross. People 
hiding from the terror in a Church in Jessore were also slaughtered. In 
some places whole families were indiscriminately wiped out. There are 
many cases of rape and murder, as in the case of the girls ina Women’s 
Residence at Dacca University being taken to the Army Cantonment 
and never seen again. In another place a pile of girls’ nude bodies were 
found by a father searching for his daughter, whose body he identified 
in the pile. They had been raped and then shot. In some places groups 
of people had to dig their own graves, after which they were shot and 
thrown in. Enough of this depressing horror which really happened, and 
which of course the Pakistan Government will keep denying as “baseless 
Indian lies”. The Pakistan Government would also have the world 
believe that “‘the so-called Bangla Desh provisional government is a 
figment of the Indian imagination’, even though foreign journalists 
coming across the Indian border into Bangla Desh confirmed its 
existence. And of course those of us who were around at the time can 
testify to its existence. Where it is at the moment is difficult to know, 
probably in India, which is further “proof” to the Pakistan Government 
of “India’s blatant interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs”. But 
Bangla Desh, though so brutally crushed in such an uncivilized manner, 
is not dead, for it is very much alive in the hearts of the Bengalis and no 
Government or Army can take that away from them. In fact the 
determination from now on will even be stronger. If the Army is to 
wipe out Bangla Desh then it must first wipe out almost 75 million 
“miscreants and anti-state elements”’’, a possibility which the Generals 
did not bargain for in their grave miscalculation of the Bengali people, 
who they thought would run at the first shot. 


And To-Morrow? 
What about the immediate future? It is very unclear and most 
depressing. Things are far from normal. It will take a very long time to 
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bring things back to normal, in fact the Army will never be able to 
achieve it, for there is a total hatred of the West Pakistani. The point of 
no return to things as they were before has been reached. It looks as 
though the Bengalis have now accepted the Army, that is only a 
tenuous surface manifestation. The Army cannot possibly “control” 
all of East Pakistan’s 75 millions who live mostly in villages which are 
difficult to get to at the best of times. Guerillas are now in formation, 
there is active recruitment going on even on the outskirts of Dacca. 


This I learned from a first-hand reliable source when I was in Dacca 
before I left there on May 6. The guerillas are waiting for the Monsoon 
rains which are about to begin, and this is the time when the Army will 
be at a disadvantage. The Bengalis know how to manoeuvre in their 
country at all times, while the Army is not accustomed to heavy rains 
and slow river traffic. Transportation is still seriously crippled, affecting 
the moving of food. The Army is securing as many boats as possible, 
ostensibly to get food and supplies moving for the people, but it is now 
very clear that if it needs the boats and other transport for fighting the 
people then the boats will be used for that purpose first. What does the 
Army care about food shortages for the people? Many people are still 
hiding in the villages, and some are gradually returning to the cities to 
their work. Dacca, for example, is only about half to two thirds what it 
was before the blood bath. Schools have been ordered to open, but 
they will take a long time to get functioning again. The colleges and 
Universities will be closed indefinitely, and when they are finally 
allowed to open they will be strictly controlled and suppressed. The 
educational institutions, especially the Universities pose the greatest 
threat, and how they will be controlled from now on is difficult to say, 
but it is painful to imagine the possible suppression. The University 
students and students in general gave a very significant lead before, for 
they played a remarkable role in awakening the masses, in fact Dacca 
University has played a key role in East Pakistan right from the time of 
the Partition in 1947. Many students have been killed, as well as a 
number of professors and teachers, and many have fled. It is not safe 
for many to return now because a witch hunt is already on. Just how 
certain people will be replaced in the top administrative posts in East 
Pakistan is difficult to know, but it is not hard to imagine and believe 
that more West Pakistanis than before will be in key positions. The 
situation which the Bengalis resented so much is bound to be even 
worse than before. This can be applied to all levels. The Army which 
had about 95 per cent West Pakistanis before March will probably be 
almost 100 per cent West Pakistanis now. How will they ever trust the 
Bengalis, especially since the East Pakistan Rifles composed of Bengalis 
joined the Bangla Desh struggle to help the people ? Already some 
factories, which are almost all West Pakistani owned, have fired Bengalis 
and hired other West Pakistanis. So the future is very dim indeed. 
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The Worst of Colonialism 


How the Pakistan Government can justify this enormous crime in the 
name of “‘preserving the unity and integrity of Pakistan”, is a sad 
reflection on the deep problems facing the very existence of that 
country. How can a nation survive when a Government is so insensitive 
and brutal to the aspirations of the majority population? History may 
well point out that the Army was responsible for destroying, or at least 
driving in the last nail into the coffin of the so-called unity of Pakistan, 
which has not really ever existed except on the surface. The Bengalis 
began to chafe soon after partition, for colonialism did not pass with 
the British leaving, in fact colonialism of a very much harsher nature 
appeared. And of course, after the March 25 events the colonialism of 
the British pales away into insignificance compared to the utter 
brutality of the Pakistan Army. The West Pakistanis will go down in 
history as the best example of the worst of colonialism. How long can 
the surface “unity” of Pakistan remain under the point of the gun? 
How can a viable national unity be built on fear, hatred, distortion, and 
a misuse of the Islamic religion? Religion as a basis for the unity of 
the country, dubious even in 1947, has been proven even more 
questionable today. That is what the Bengalis were trying to teach the 
rest of Pakistan, and if they would have been allowed the freedom to do 
sO, a new and more viable Pakistan would have been the result, at 
least it should have been tried out, but this is not possible with the 
present fanaticism and ruthlessness of the West Pakistanis. The Bengalis, 
as always in their history, will rise again, for they represent all that is 
best in the striving of the human spirit, which can never be destroyed, 
to which the history of “‘man the political animal’’ points in countless 
examples throughout the ages. 


*“‘Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high: 
Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come from the depth of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
HrOuUch Cand action =... 22a I AI BL LS 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake.” 


Robindranaht Tagore 
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The discussion about power took ona 

new phase when the shout Black Power 
was made in Mississippi. In this excerpt 
from an article by Professor James H. Cone 
the concept of Black Power is outlined 

in connection with Black Theology. 


Reprinted from Theological Education, 
Spring, 1970, Vol. VI, No. 3, James H. Cone, 
Black Power, Black Theology and the 

Study of Theology and Ethics. Pages 

209 — 212, 


POWER OF THE 


Concretely, Black power and Black theology work on two separate but 
similar fronts. Both believe that Blackness is the primary datum of 
human experience which must be reckoned with, for it is the reason for 
our oppression and the only tool for our liberation. Black power inves- 
tigates the meaning of Blackness from the political, economic, and 
social condition of Black people, explicating what freedom and self- 
determination mean for the wretched of the earth. Black theology 
places the Black power concept in its proper theological context, 
analyzing Black liberation in the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Black theology is the theological arm of Black power, and Black power 
is the political arm of Black theology. 


Black power is primarily a political concept. It arises, as Carmichael 
said, when Black people “‘begin facing reality. The reality is that this 
nation, from top to bottom, is racist ; that racism is not primarily a 
problem of “human relations” but of an exploitation maintained — 
either actively or through silence — by the society as a whole.” To 
encounter this brutal fact means that the victims are presented with 
two alternatives : accommodation or rebellion. To rebel is to affirm 
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Black power which is the power of Black people to determine the 
extent and the limits of their existence. To accommodate is to commit 
philosophical and political suicide. It is to sink into the realm of non- 
humanity, with no word regarding Black identity. It is believing that 
White is right: after all, they are the lawmakers, and they must know 
what is best for all concerned. 


Black power is the belief that only the victims can define what Blackness 
is. It is realizing that who we Blacks are is not defined by Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, or Richard Nixon. We belong to “‘another 
America’, the people captured from Africa and reduced to slavery in 
the “land of the free’. Nat Turner, Denmark Vesey, and Frederick 
Douglass are our fathers, and this changes radically our understanding 
of America. The unveiling of the Black power history means that we 
know from whence we have come, where we must go, and what we 
must do now in order to get there. 


Black power is that power which enables the Black community to 
define itself according to the political, economic, and social interest of 
Black people. 


To be human is to be powerful enough to protect humanity from those 
who would reduce man to servitude. This is what Black power is all 
about. It is not Black hate, though the latter is certainly a reality among 
Black Americans. Black power is not Black racism, though some Blacks 
believe that White insanity in America and abroad refers to the infe- 
riority of White people. Black power is neither of these, but transcends 
them by affirming that reality in man it believes to be common among 
all humans. It is the “power of being’, the “‘courage to be’’ (to use 
Tillichian phrases) in the midst of nonbeing. For Black power, it is the 
“power to be Black” in the midst of the Whiteness of nothingness. It 
is the courage to define Black identity even though there are over 
180 million Whites who would say otherwise. 


Black people know what it means to be outnumbered. We know what 
it means to be powerless. But White Americans often pretend that they 
do not understand what we mean. On the one hand, it is not difficult to 
get White Americans to agree that the lack of power among Black slaves 
in the antebellum days made Blacks subject to the brutality of White 
oppression. On the other hand, it is nearly impossible to make them 
realize that the Black-White relationship is not significantly different 
today. Whites quickly reply : “‘Slavery is no longer legal in America!” 
True enough, we are not literally shackled in chains or sold on auction 
blocks nor housed on southern plantations — at least not all of us at this 
writing. But is it because we have the power to prevent it, or is it merely 
because White overlords decided that there are better ways to limit 
Black existence? What is clear is that the change in relationship is not a 
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change in power — power still resides in White police departments, 
government officials, seminary administrators, and White church bodies. 
Black people are reminded of that reality when White policemen shoot 
and kill defenseless Blacks, and governmental officials praise them for 
their bravery and courage. We are reminded of our powerlessness when 
Black students present what may be called a reasonable demand to 
seminaries : permeate the institution with Blackness from the janitorial 
staff to the board of trustees, from students to faculty, as well as in the 
curriculum. But most administrators and faculty pretend that Blacks 
are being silly, insisting that everything can be worked out for the best 
of all concerned if we sit down and reason together. Church bodies are 
no different; with their pious “love ethic” and their frequent appeals to 
the Man Jesus who died on the cross; they, too, invite us to reason and 
pray with them. Of course, we know how it all turns out in the end: 
they still have the power and Blacks are dependent on them for change. 
They dish out their “goodies”? and expect us to smile and verbalize 
White-love to them. 


Black power changes this slave-master relationship by insisting that 
Black freedom will become a reality only when the Black community 
decides what the limits of Black humanity are. This means that self- 
knowledge and power are two sides of the same reality. If a person 
knows who he is but is unable to protect his identity, there is always 
the possibility that he will deny that knowledge in order to affirm or 
identify with that which is consistent with the ruler’s view of humanity. 
In that way, he avoids conflict and perhaps stays alive. Such a person 
does not really know himself. Truly to know self is to be prepared 
to die protecting what one knows. It is to be prepared to dialog with 
other selves only on the basis of humanity as defined by that knowledge. 


According to Christianity, the knowledge of self is grounded in the 
knowledge of Christ. He is the true self, the expression of what we are, 
and what that means in terms of our existence in the world inhabited 
by other selves. The incarnation of Jesus Christ means that we have no 
definition apart from him. He is who I am, and what I must become. 
To lose sight of that definition is to lose sight of our humanity and to 
pursue a course alien to our being. 


Black theology, focusing on Christology as the only criterion for anthro- 
pological and theological investigations, believes that Blackness as 
expressed in Black power is the primary datum of the gospel message 
today. This is true not because of some kind of psychological need of 
Black people to see Christ Black. But, if we can take the incarnation 
seriously, believing that God has taken upon himself human oppression 
and has, through his resurrection, transformed it into human liberation, 
then Jesus’ living among the poor and helpless of his day cannot be 
viewed as a historical accident. His eating with tax collectors (traitors) 
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and sinners was not a social mistake ; his condemnation of the rich was 
more than just a slight misunderstanding. ““The last shall be first and 
the first last !’’ Jesus’ birth, life, death, and resurrection made this 
sentence a reality. To encounter him, the resurrected and exalted 
Christ who now is present as Holy Spirit, is to encounter the possibilities 
and certainties of human existence which transcend the value-structures 
of oppressive societies. By becoming the “‘last’’, Christ becomes the 
“first”, revealing that the “‘lastness”’ of human existence is really first in 
the eyes of God. Now that we know who we are, we are free to become 
what we are — rebelling against all who refuse to recognize our 
humanity. This is what the Black Christ means. 


God offers this gift (of catholicity) to men in their freedom. The 
activity of the Spirit never forces men, but opens before them the 
doors of God’s love and gives them the power to cooperate in God’s 
creative and redeeming action. Such power is needed to overcome 
individual and collective egoism, to reconcile enemies, and to free slaves 
of habit from their chains. But men misuse this freedom, refusing the 
gift of catholicity both individually and corporately. This happens 
whenever Christians confuse the unity and catholicity of the Church 
with other solidarities and communities. Examples of this confusion 
occur wherever Christian communities... allow their membership to be 
determined by discrimination based on race, wealth, social class or 
education ;... allow cultural, ethnic or political allegiances to prevent 
the organic union of churches which confess the same faith within the 
same region,... 


The Holy Spirit and the Catholicity of the Church 
Uppsala Report, Section |, Paragraph 10, Page 14. 
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POWER OF THE 


SS GUS AORN 


This discussion took place in Geneva in 
May 1971. Taking part were Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, and his 
colleagues, Kentaro Buma of Japan, 

Oscar Bolioli of Uruguay, Dwain Epps of 
the United States of America and, from the 
YWCA, Sveera Chatuverdi of India. 


Gene Now look, my own background with regard to power makes me 
convinced that it is far more important for what we do than | would 
have thought earlier in my life. Power is the crucial question when we 
talk about justice and peace. For me, Reinhold Niebuhr, who has just 
died, was the man who put his finger on this question but, as an Ame- 
rican, the sharpness didn’t come till the ‘sixties when the Black Power 
movement shook the foundations of so many of our liberal assumptions. 
Here, the cultural question of power came alive — many of us saw 
clearly for the first time how the cultural power of a majority over a 
minority is so great that integration means that the minority is crushed 
culturally. But this is not just an issue for the United States. It is an issue 
for the world — it is the question about the power of identity and the 
degree of pluralism we can achieve in a world where so many powers 
struggle to dominate. That is why | am proud of the rdle the World 
Council has taken in tackling this kind of question — especially over the 
“power” of white racism and whether or not we can somehow transfer 
power. 


Kentaro But how do we shift power, nationally, and how do we 
Christians contribute to that cause? Is that not one of the problems 
today ? What is the rdle of a world community of Christians ? Christians 
are involved with power both within the church and within secular 
circles. And in Asia, where | come from, one’s involvement within secular 
power is certainly the most important. 


Sveera Should we restrict ourselves to discussing church power; are not 
all forms of power to be considered: cultural, political...? 


Oscar The power of culture is essential, especially if we consider colo- 
nial history and the Third World trying to get rid of the colonial past. 


Gene More or less, I’d agree. 


Oscar Certain rules from that past still exist and continue to make 
certain cultures dominant. And we are still walking along the roads left 
over by the colonial masters. This even applies to the type of dialogue 
our cultures have: the privileged speaker is always the old dominating 
culture. We Latin Americans debate with our ex-masters, or too rarely, 
with our brothers of the Third World in Asia and Africa. Dialogue stays 
trapped between the rich North and the poor South, although we would 
like to escape this snare. However, even when we try to escape, we still 
use a language and a style of expression which is foreign to our expe- 
rience of space and time. We are cultural prisoners. 


Gene __! am just reading a paper talking about the whole background of 
the power conflict now existing in Ceylon and Pakistan. And this went 
very much along your line, Oscar, showing how we are prisoners of old 
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structures. Even the Soviet Union is part of that old pattern of dialogue 

— or submission — with the Third World. In this context, the paper argues 
that mainland China is the only nation building anew, trying to explore 
new channels of communication. This paper, which is a socialist paper, in 
fact implies that everything my country, the USA, is doing is done badly 
for the very reason you mention, Oscar: stultified patterns of commu- 
nication. She is using, even when she is trying to help development all 
over the world, the banks and Western economic policies. Given this, how- 
ever, my question is can we act except through what already exists? If we 
are to change what exists, and if, as according to this paper, socialist and 
capitalist countries are all in the same bag, should we change what we 
have? Is mainland China the only way out? If so, how, because we do 
not know much about that country...? 


Oscar Then we come back to the question of what is a transfer of 
power, what is the sharing of power and does the transfer of objects 
imply the transfer of the whole culture which produced those objects, 
thus alienating the receiver. 


Sveera This power of the object, surely you have to grasp it in order to 
conquer it? Take the Algerian oil companies. France is not going to say, 
“Here are the oil companies.’”” Algiers had to fight and take over these 
companies after an analysis of its own situation. To control power, they 
decided to take over the oil companies, for nobody is going to be generous. 
| really think a country has to see what are the conditions which make it 
possible for the people to have power and to develop it. | think that it is 
very important to know how to develop your own power. 


Oscar O.K. This puts us again in the same scheme, because you speak 
about the power of the powerless — that is, when the powerless get power 
they can control all the structures which were dominating them. 


Gene | would say that the powerless have only one power: number. 
Oscar | would say thay have enough power, but are not aware of it. 
Gene All right — and that is where conscientization comes in. 

Oscar True, but the people in power are no fools and this effort to 

give conscience to a nation is what they prevent most, for it would be the 
end of their reign. 

Gene That is where the Christian Gospel does come in, sometimes 
against the churches’ will. For instance, in Africa, missionaries, perhaps 
in a vague way, felt the people they met had to have the chance of an 


education, even if this education was that belonging to the powerful. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the church was often so narrow-minded that 
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when a pupil in a church school became a political nationalist or a revo- 
lutionary, the church tended to throw him out. Yet these pupils became 
the foundation of the new nations for, to fight Western power, they 
needed to grasp the same power, and church school education gave them 
this grip on the power of their masters. 


Dwain | think we all understand quite clearly that power as it has been 
exercised traditionally in the developed world, which has dominated the 
whole of the world up till now, is a power which is extremely rational. It 
is rational because it is based on a culture which developed together with 
an economic system. What we are seeing now, in the midst of the most 
highly developed societies, is a rupture. It is a rupture first with the eco- 
nomic system as such, young people and poor people refusing to coope- 
rate on the same basis and, secondly, a rupture with the cultural system 
which has been developed by that economic power. It seems to me that 
one of the things which it is extremely important to focus on at this mo- 
ment is the sort of power coming from a sub-culture, challenging and dis- 
rupting the system. Confusion enters the system. It destroys the ratio- 
nality and the rationale of dominant cultural and economic powers which 
exist. | think it is what we are seeing now in the heart of highly developed 
societies (take Germany, Holland and the United States as examples), 
where people are beginning to drop out of the power system as such and 
are refusing to cooperate with that power system on the basis of culture; 
on the basis that their own individual creativity, and therefore their 
culture, is being taken away. So, when you speak, Dr. Blake, of what 
happened in Africa with regard to the missionary enterprise and how 

out of that missionary enterprise, at least as a by-product, rose the creative 
possibility of understanding what one’s own capabilities are, one’s power 
as an individual from another culture, that same thing happened in Latin 
America. | really, sincerely doubt whether this was the most creative 
thing that the mission enterprise brought. | wonder if the mission enter- 
prise didn’t really seek to change a culture, to put it into anew mould 
which was first understandable, then controllable, by those who sought 
to dominate. 


Sveera Western individual creativity is one way of civilisation. Haven't 
other continents developed different decision-making processes, inspired 
by different attitudes towards human beings ? 


Kentaro In Japan, indeed, we have developed a Confucian-based under- 
standing of our rdle and, consequently, our power in society. Thus in 

business we don’t seek our own personal integrity first, but the company’s: 
we are always working with the group, for the group’s sake, primarily... 


Gene _... and the senior direction of the group ? 


Kentaro Yes, although they are also part of the group, aren’t they? In 
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fact, the actual work is prepared at the bottom level and little by little 
sifted through the whole hierarchy, creating on its way a group consensus 
— it is our way of democracy, | suppose. And this group consensus aims 
at developing the group rather than the individual. This means that we 
really do not need great leaders: Sato, our Prime Minister, is a very dull 
person — which is what every foreign correspondent says — but he is a 
good chairman, a person incarnating the group decision. 


Gene This means that in Japan transfer of power is much more difficult 
than in the West, where power rests mainly with individuals. 


Kentaro Yes, when you decide something here, one person decides and 
then works out the decision. Responsibility for a decision is clearly defined. 
But, in our country, people at the bottom plan the things and the decision 
will be pushed up, gradually. This decision-making process takes a long 
time, for everybody participates in it. It really rolls and then lifts up the 
whole standard of society. And this we owe very much to our Confucian 
background. As a Christian, | represent a very different tradition. | feel 

that the Gospel is important, too, in Japan, for it can help to develop us 
and to make us think of our responsibilities — as a group and as individuals — 
to our neighbouring countries, for instance. Our difficulty is, nowever, 

that unfortunately the Christian tradition has developed a concept of 
power which was used by the West to conquer the world. 


Dwain Ken, you are touching here something important, because you 
remind us that people were developing themselves before Capitalism en- 
tered into the picture. And this is where | would disagree with Dr. Blake, 
who assumes that development started out with Capitalism, in the Western 
world, and then gradually filtered through, thanks both to the efforts of 
the churches and the efforts of economic domination... 
Rena Sfewcore svtting things into my mouth that | did not say at all. 
ition does not stem from the North Atlantic community ! 
at what our missionaries did was very much embodying 


is exactly what | mean, the civilising task the capitalist 


ay that either. 


lid not. However, the fact remains that part of that 
as to destroy rich cultures which existed. You take, 


for example, the ono *ha* ~-cisted in Asia. Why was 


it that China wa the stream of capitalistic 
development in. and recapture some of its 
old heritage? Y oldest, richest societies in 
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terms of culture and in terms of economic development, a culture which 
was gradually destroyed through Western economic and political involve- 
ment in their nation. A propos, is it not interesting that China, by cutting 
herself off, has become the only real alternative to Western power, for 
most of the Third World? Is this not because the Chinese concept of power 
is qualitatively different, as Ken explained? Another example is Latin 
America; one of the richest and most highly developed societies, econo- 
mically and culturally, that existed in the XVth century world, the Inca 
empire, was destroyed as the Western empires moved in to exploit that 
world. Thus you had a series of destroyed cultures, which at one time had 
great possibilities to develop themselves, but which never had the chance. 
In order for those regions to be exploited, the existing cultures had to be 
destroyed and new cultural forms inserted. Indeed, power and culture go 
together. 


Sveera Having myself studied in a school which was more or less 
connected with the missions, | saw this kind of bad effect on the students 
—ideas were imposed on us and | was one of the rebels, always taking 
matters to the student executive; matters | did not agree with because 
they were alien to my thinking. | just did not agree with those sorts of 
rulings, brought from outside. The missions did some good but | think 
there was a lot of destruction. Not only that, | think there were a lot of 
ideas of value coming from the people which were never taken into con- 
sideration. Today, in India, people are more aware of it and we are looking 
for our own cultural development, which leads to the development of our 
Own power. 


Oscar Are we not confusing the Gospel and the way it was commu- 
nicated? Indeed, | have no doubt that the Gospel is still tremendous 
dynamite to change unjust situations of power, but | am worried when 
religion becomes a tranquilizer, when it says, ‘’Let’s just change some- 
thing, because basically we don’t want to change anything.’ Religion is 
then just a tool for power, whereas it could be an element of openness, 
hope and freedom. In fact, missionaries came with good will, but were 
used by the people in power. How far are today’s missions still hanging 
on to those old concepts, presenting Christianity as a pacifier ? 


Dwain You see, the whole concept of confusion, cultural confusion, is 
very important as a way to break patterns of domination. Domination 

can be maintained because it has established an order, it has established 

a process, a rational process, into which everything fits and, therefore, 
domination can be maintained as long as you bring everybody into those 
established patterns. Those patterns can be challenged by charismatic 
leaders, often religious leaders, who bring in a particular body of thinking 
which provides a new, open framework as an alternative to the status quo. 
This, it seems to me, is a dynamic thing, not only in Christianity : other 
religions are also beginning to understand that their origins lay in a state 
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of confusion, where all sorts of factors challenged an established, ordered 
society. What was the function of Christianity in its earliest times? It was 
a body of thought and individuals, which came into an ordered system to 
break the situation completely open for creativity and for new things to 
happen. That is why, you know, the Roman Empire couldn’t handle 
Christianity ; it was a factor of confusion which upset an absolutely ratio- 
nal system — Christianity allowed confusion factors to enter the system 
and break it open for creativity. And this, it seems to me, is happening 
once again in the XXth century, as some Christians go back to the roots 
of Christianity and see its historical development and understand the 
function of Christianity as something that breaks open societies, that 
breaks open systems and allows space for individual and group Creativity. 
Now this means that people have to enter their own system of religious 
beliefs, when it has been institutionalised, in order to break it open 

and allow new possibilities for creative enterprises to happen within the 
body of Christianity. This is one of the reasons that dominating power 
groups in Latin America have so much trouble with Roman Catholicism 
at the moment. Earlier it was the Protestant Churches that the dominators 
had trouble handling, because they broke into a Roman Catholic dominated 
atmosphere and allowed space for movement, for thinking and new initia- 
tives. Today it is Roman Catholics, within the structure of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who are saying: no, many of the precepts upon which 
we have been working for the last two hundred years are no longer faith- 
ful to the Gospel; so let us break out of those patterns and allow new 
possibilities for creative potential to arise; and that creative potential 

has become a cultural power which Operates for the new, which once 
unified with an economic power can mean an effective change of struc- 
tures, a true transfer of power. 


Oscar So, this means that if we want power to be transferred from the 
West, we have to help the confusion elements in our society, but ina 
constructive way, helping the new to come out. The Gospel could be 
one of the forces for change, along those lines, and should not remain an 
aspirin for problems — is it not what Marx said ? 


Sveera Could | just clarify my mind on one point? Are you advocating 
that cultural power could bring about much change if it were allowed to 
explode at the start? Then how strongly would you tie this up with poli- 
tical and economic power, which to me are the stronger forces today ? 

| can’t see how a cultural power could grab things and shape them anew. 


Dwain It is that | don’t see cultural power as separate from political and 
economic power. They are very much tied up together. What | see now 

is the necessity to begin to recover and to re-create — not only to recover; 

| wouldn’t ever advocate going back to the beginnings, back to the Origins — 
but recover certain things that come out of one’s history that give one 
power, that unify peoples and unify families — in fact, many of the things 
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which Western democratic thinking has destroyed. For example, so- 
called free Western society has created for itself its own culture, its own 
religion and its own manifestations of power, political and economic. 
Such things have always gone together. When Protestantism came into 
Latin America, let’s say after the Panama Conference in 1916, it came in 
by odd circumstances. Following a decision which had been taken in 

an earlier missionary conference in Europe, Protestants left Latin America 
to the Catholics in order to put the bulk of their forces into Africa. In 
1916, however, the Protestant churches met again, particularly the North 
American ones, and said: Well, you know, our banks are moving into 
Latin America, our corporations and our military, too: it is important 
that we move in religion as well. And so they did. It was on the basis of 
that conference that Protestantism moved massively into Latin America. 
And why? To bring cultural and religious elements together with that 
political and economic power which were used in Latin America to 
dominate a continent. That made a neat, coordinated, rational package 
once more capable of maintaining a status quo of domination. 


Gene But you don’t really think these people were conscious of what 
they were doing ? 


Dwain No, | don’t. And that is where the problem lies still today. How 
do we make people conscious of their basic motivation for power? How 
do we introduce the element of confusion which will make things new ? 


Kentaro For instance, take the World Council, where many of the 
churches of the Third World are not yet fully indigenous. For us Asians, 
the World Council is a Western product. We have the feeling our cultural 
power is not recognized — is it because we don’t have the money ? 


Dwain You are asking about the problem of what is a world community ? 


Sveera Yes — and the problem of what is today considered a world 
community. For instance, in terms of our work, we say that development, 
change, has to come from within the people. And we are just speaking 
about it as an English-trained élite! In other words, what is our power 
towards our constituency ; have we just got access to a few things they 
have not, or have we the ability to change certain things for their sakes ? 


Gene __ This is the question of democracy. Our problem today Is that as 
soon as someone gets elected a representative, there is a tendency amongst 
the powerless to say: He is no longer one of us, he is one of the élite now. 
Then the problem is how do you operate? Are you just waiting for a 
gradual consensus to form, or is there some better way of total represen- 
tation? Am | too Western in this, and is perhaps the Japanese decision 
making process described by Ken an answer to our dilemma? | remem- 
ber that we used to kid about the Japanese in California that they never 
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took minutes of meetings and we thought everybody was going home 
with a different idea of what had been decided. We did not see the Japan- 
ese were not operating the same way and that you, Ken, for instance, 
would have understood what had been decided. 


Dwain Yes, we are not talking here about the formal structures of 
power as they exist in a nation, we are talking about how the majority of 
people within a national structure participate in decisions of power. That 
frequently in the Third World is blocked by avery clearly defined, small, 
elitist group, which is not always an aristocratic group — sometimes it is 
the military, sometimes it is a group of industrialists who are bound to a 
foreign power and therefore make decisions that are imposed upon them, 
as well as from their own self-interest — but when we are talking about 
that in a developed world setting today, we are talking about a kind of 
hidden élite... 


Sveera A power behind the power kind of thing. 


Dwain Yes, exactly, and so what happens, it seems to me, is that it is 
not a question of formal organisation of the society. Rather it’s to deter- 
mine how one cuts through the kind of power which moulds and forms 
public opinion. it isn’t that people don’t have a voice. People can vote 

— all over the world people can vote; people are going to vote now in 
Vietnam ; people just voted in some place in Latin America; people vote 
regularly in the Soviet Union. It makes absolutely no difference what 
the results of that vote are, you know. They just voted in Brazil. That’s 
a clear-cut situation where the present military government, the ruling 
élite in Brazil, says that the results of this election confirm us in power. 
That’s nonsense, you see. It could well be that the people voted for 
those in power, but why did they vote? That’s the question. Who formed 
the public opinion in that way, ina way which is obviously against its 
own individual interest? This, it seems to me, is the question on which 
we have to do a bit more work, and hope we can participate in the possi- 
bilities for opening up the opportunities for people to become creative 
again. | emphasise that, to help people become creative subjects of their 
own history; those who make their own history, not simply objects mani- 
pulated by a system of public opinion formation. How can people begin 
to grow out of that situation and voice their own opinion in such a way 
that it is heard clearly and in their own interest? This gets down to the 
root thing. Once people are in this position and are actually expressing 
their own deeply felt will, and that will is not carried out, then we dis- 
cover situations of clear conflict and, perhaps, begin to answer our 

first question: How do we transfer power and what is our role as 
Christians in that process ? 
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In this review article Ans van der Bent asks 
whether or not our discussions on power 
will remain amateurish and irrelevant unless 
we become diligent students of contempo- 
rary China. The books mentioned are 
Searle M. Bates (ed.) China in Change. An 
Approach to Understanding, New York, 
Friendship Press, 1969, 191 pp; Bruce 
Douglass and Ross Terrill, (eds.) China and 
Ourselves, Boston, Beacon Press, 1970, 

259 pp, C. P. Fitzgerald, The Birth of 
Communist China, New York, Praeger, 
1966; C.R. Hensman, China. Yellow 

Peril? Red Hope? London, S.C.\M., 1968, 
241 pp; George N. Patterson, Christianity 
in Communist China, Waco, Texas, World 
Books, 1969, 174 pp; William J. Richardson 
(ed.) China and Christian Responsibility. A 
Symposium, New York, Friendship Press, 
1968, 144 pp; The Rise of China, a special 
issue of Student World, ed. Bruce Douglass, 
Vol. 60, no 1, Geneva, WSCF, 1967, 
William G. Sewell, I Stayed in China, 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1966, pp 221; 
Edgar Snow, The Other Side of the River, 
London, Gollancz, 1963, 832 pp; Edgar 
Snow, Red Star over China, red. ed., New 
York, Grove, 1968. 


POWER OF THE 


Catching up with some recent literature on China and the Cultural 
Revolution (the choice of the books is obviously selective and limited) 
and being invited to write a short bibliographical survey on this subject 
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for Risk on power, I cannot but notice that the Apostle Paul’s admoni- 
tion “‘to be subject to the higher powers, because they are instituted by 
God” is to the Chinese Communist revolution an anachronism and of no 
relevance at all. In the context of this survey Romans 13,1 had better 
be contrasted with Luke 1,52-53: “... He has put down the mighty from 
their thrones and exalted those of low degree, he has filled the hungry 
with good things and the rich he has sent empty away”’. 


Eliminating the “He” of the Magnificat, Mao Tse Tung and his followers, 
on the one hand, can and will claim that they precisely did what 
Christian missionaries at least should have preached : they ousted 
mandarins and landlords from their unchallenged positions, sent the 
American, British, Russian and Japanese exploiters home and fed 
the millions of poor and hungry peasants. Many Christians authors, on 
the other hand, maintaining the “He”’ in the biblical text, still have great 
difficulty to recognize and to admit that God Himself was and is at 
work in recent Chinese history breaking the power of Western rulers 
and corrupt Chinese officials. To be sure, theologians such as J.C. Bennett 
and D.M. Stowe (in: China and Christian Responsibility) and 
Searle M. Bates (China in Change) stress that “Communism was and is a 
judgment upon the churches for their failure to awaken in time to the 
needs of social revolution” ; that particularly in China, the Christian 
missions “should have been more relevant and more creative socially”’ ; 
that the churches, neglecting to study and to understand two basic 
components in Chinese culture, namely “‘a pervasive, and many-faceted 
naturalism and a profound and rich humanism of the Confucian 
tradition’’, prevented the Chinese from creating an authentic indigenous 
framework for the Gospel. But, then, rather too hurriedly, the authors 
move on to say, that China will slowly forget “the kind of humiliating 
treatment it has had for a century at the hands of the West”: that “all 
fanaticism tends to run out after a while” ; that “the Communist 
occupation of China will be seen some day as a providential preparation 
for the Gospel” and that already now “steps can be taken which might 
have significant bearing on our Christian witness in China”. The very 
real problem of power and the long struggle of the powerless against the 
powerful have been too lightly touched upon. 


More digestible are some of the secular and political analyses of China’s 
history from the middle of the nineteenth century until 1949. | refer 
particularly to the works of C.P. Fitzgerald, of E. Snow and the 
excellent short and informative special issue of Student World. China’s 
negative assessment of the role of the imperialist powers in the world is 
hardly accidental or arbitrary. It is based on a century of first-hand, 
memorable experience. China suffered multiple subjection and exploita- 
tion by all the major imperialist powers, as well as several minor ones. 
She was forced to submit to their demands for “equality’’, “‘negotia- 
tions”, “civilized behaviour’, which in practical terms meant opium 
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wars, unequal treaties, extra-territorial rights, treaty ports, concessions, 
indemnities, etc. The reader of these and other historical studies can 
discover himself how Britain, because of its vastly superior military 
power, forced China to sign the Treaty of Nanking (1842) following the 
so-called opium-war ; how the Taiping Movement was crushed in 1864, 
largely through British and American efforts ; how Japan, after defeating 
China in 1894, forced her to pay a colossal indemnity which ruined the 
Empire ; how the Boxer Rebellion, directed against foreigners and 
Chinese Christians, was stamped out by international armed forces in 
1900 and, following which, China had to agree again to pay an absurd 
amount of money to foreign governments ; how once more Japan in 
1915 confronted Peking with its fantastic Twenty-One Demands and 
got exactly what it wanted ; how finally Mao’s forces defeated in 1949 
the Chaing Kai-Shek’s Kuomintang government, heavily supported 
during more than two decades by powerful foreign allies (at favorable 
moments also by Russia). 


The question whether the acceptance of the Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and a thorough indigenization of Communist principles in a Chinese 
context was the only way out of a century long submission and 
surrender to colonial and neo-colonial powers, can only be answered in 
a more objective and definite way at a later stage of world history. It 
should be quite clear, however, that from 1949 onwards the Chinese 
Communists had no other choice than following most consequently, 
passionately and sometimes ruthlessly their once out-lined party- 
programme. China’s messianic nationalism, agressiveness and sometimes 
hysteric xenophobia find their counterpart in Soviet betrayal and 
animosity, now grown to explosive hostility ; in the systematic political 
and economic isolation of the country from the rest of the world and in 
the American policy of direct armed intervention in Asia. Apart from 
the question whether crushing foreign powers are now not replaced by 
the even more demonic power of a totalitarian regime (several reliable 
China experts argue that this is not the case; we will refer to their 
observations in a moment), China has managed in a very short time to 
solve a number of seemingly unsolvable domestic problems of many 
centuries. 


Relying on their own experiences and inquiries during extensive travels 
in China, E. Snow, Stuart Gelder (Long March to Freedom, London, 
Hutchinson, 1962), Jan Myrdal (Report from a Chinese village, New 
York, Pantheon, 1965), Stephen Fitzgerald, Neale Hunter and 
Ross Terrill (all three contributed to China and ourselves and wrote a 
number of books and articles) report on China’s steady economic 
growth and its remarkable social and educational progress. China’s food 
production is now adequate and, though its population will increase to 
one billion Chinese in 1985, her agricultural product and industrial 
output will at least double, possibly treble. China has maintained 
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currency stability for almost 15 years and has no foreign debt. The 
general health of the population is far better than ever before. The wel- 
fare state now provides minimum but basic security from infancy to old 
age, quite unheard of in pre-revolutionary China. Education has 
advanced to a degree where illiterates under the age of thirty are 
uncommon in the cities and are becoming fairly uncommon in remote 
rural areas. By 1985 virtually all adults should be literate and China may 
have more professionally and technically trained people than any single 
nation. She is well on her way to become the third “great”? power of the 
world. 


Particularly W. G. Sewell’s book indicates that China’s rapid socio- 
economic development (the participation of 750 million Chinese was at 
stake) cannot have been dictated and enforced upon the masses by sheer 
oppression and manipulation from Peking. The author, a chemistry pro- 
fessor and a Quaker, returned in 1947 to the University at Duliang 
(situated in the far west of China), which was established by a number 
of English and American missionary societies in 1911. As one of the 
very few foreigners he stayed in Duliang until 1952 and lived through 
the Revolution of 1949 and the first Communist attempts to change a 
still partly feudal, class-ridden society to a “class-less” one. The great 
value of his narrative consists of his endeavour to set down what 
happened, using as far as possible words that were actually spoken by 
many of his Chinese fellowmen at that time. One is indeed under the 
impression that the entire community of Duliang, including teachers, 
peasants, workers and shopkeepers, was gripped with a new sense of 
inter-relatedness and comradeship working as small groups, as village 
communities, as associations of friends, as cooperatives and labor 
unions together for a common end. 


Obviously the foundation for this kind of a new society could not have 
been laid without a well-planned and all-embracing strategic programme 
of ideological indoctrination, carried out meticulously from Peking, to 
every city and village in the vast country. Nevertheless, as Sewell reports 
from his rare experiences, the people of Duliang discovered soon, that 
no one is allowed to think that he has a prescriptive right to exercise 
authority and power. Rights are not conferred by privileged persons but 
by the peoples themselves. Social behaviour and attitudes toward the 
new society of each member of the Duliang community are not 
considered immune from severe public criticism and discussion, and it 
is indispensable that at Duliang University every professor and student 
practice candour about their inner life and thoughts revealing freely 
their bourgeois instincts for power and their inclination to seek 
individual security. : 


In 1966 the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was launched, 
seemingly disrupting order, weakening authority, wasting a year of 
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schooling and decrying openly the growth of material power. Pro- 
fessional observers of contemporary China only slowly discern what 
exactly has happened and carefully try to predict how things might 
further develop. The Cultural Revolution, they at least agree, has been 
a singular event in the history of China as well as in the history of 
Communism, not so much for what the leading participants hoped to 
achieve, but for their manner of achieving it. Although many people 
have fallen during the years 1965-1969, the Cultural Revolution was 
clearly not a Stalinist purge. For the first time in history the power of 
the Chinese Communist Party was challenged, checked and corrected 
by an entirely new method which did not exclude the danger of 
precipitating a civil war and the destruction of the Communist system 
in China. 


In 1968, at the beginning of the third year of the Cultural Revolution, 
S. Fitzgerald went to China and wrote afterwards the following sen- 
tences (in : China and Ourselves, p. 4): ““The mobilization of forces 
against the Party elite was by no means a rigidly controlled operation. 
For a brief period, almost all the conventional controls which the 
Chinese Communist Party had imposed on the Chinese people were 
removed, and the people were free to criticize the Party itself: its 
decrees, its policies and its organization. People were able to express 
themselves publicly in the wall posters which covered the cities and 
towns. At all levels, in every organization, meetings were held almost 
daily. These were not the carefully arranged meetings of the past. Some 
of them were convened by the existing Party committees, but mostly 
they were dominated by “Revolutionary Rebels’’, including many non- 
Party people, and the masses were urged to participate and speak out. 
Those who disagreed with the way the Cultural Revolution was being 
conducted in an organization formed their own faction and held their 
own meetings. The contending factions published their own newspapers 
that, together with the wall posters, provided the Chinese people with 
full and uncensored accounts of what was happening in all parts of 
China’. Although the official press indicates that the ‘‘revolutionary 
line” of Mao Tse Tung has triumphed over the “revisionist line’ of 
Liu Shao Chi, it is crucial for us to realize that this struggle for power 
was not merely a struggle for position. It was much more:a battle 
between the policy of functionaries and bureaucrats desperately trying 
to consolidate their status (as in the Soviet Union) and the strategy of 
the Mao forces to break (at least partially) from the elitist politics of 
the past, elevating once more the peasant masses in the countryside in 
order to construct an essentially egalitarian society. To be sure, Lenin 
and his contemporaries claimed to have solved the question of the revo- 
lutionary seizure of state power by the proletariat, but they have been 
unable to tackle the problem of preventing “a capitalist restoration”’ in 
recent years. Therefore, the Russian road to socialism has ended in a 
tragic impasse, the Maoists declare. 
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In the last part of his book C.R. Hensman argues intelligently and with 
some passion that the Western dominance of the world must come to an 
end. “No one doubts that Western civilization is one of the very great 
civilizations the world has ever known, but it is unlikely that its great- 
ness or power of survival is increased by the imposition of Europe and 
North America on the rest of the world”. On the contrary, the example 
of China, overturning a world order secured with power such as has 
never before been dreamed of, might lead us into a new period of 
“world history comparable to the fifth century B.C.’’, the author states. 
The emphasis on communal virtues and common responsibility for the 
task of national and international reconstruction is still distasteful to 
many Westerners having cultivated for some centuries an ethic of indivi- 
dualism. But now the time has come in the “free world” to ask what “it 
means for a whole community to be liberated for mutual service to the 
people’. 


The resurgence of China, under Maoist leadership, as a great and inde- 
pendent participant in the world of nations points towards a shaking of 
the foundations of the existing international “order”. Perhaps it is not 
an over-statement to say that the Chinese revolution and challenge of 
power is a more earth-shaking event in modern history than the 
discovery of atomic energy and the landing of the first human being on 
the moon. Our discussions today on political, technological, economic, 
social and human power and on the relatedness of these powers will 
remain rather amateurish and irrelevant, unless we become diligent 
students of the gigantic Chinese enterprise. Only then will we discover 
anew that the power to remove rulers from their throne, to lift up the 
poor and to feed the hungry is indeed the greatest power of all powers. 
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Controversy over the World Council of 
Churches grants to liberation movements 
combatting racism has been as hot as it 
has been ill informed. Here Professor 
J.M. Lochman outlines some of the 
questions which need to be discussed in a 
cooler moment with regard to the problem 
of violence in a world of violence. The 
paper was prepared for the working 
committee meeting of the Department on 
Church and Society of the World Council 
of Churches meeting at Nemi, Italy, June 
20th to 26th, F971. 


POWER OF THE 


As a result of current social tensions, ecumenical thinking and commit- 
ment in the social sphere seem to me to have the following characteris- 
tics. On the one hand, there is a growing understanding of the Christians’ 
radical witness to the cause of peace, “‘Pacifism’’, and on the other, 
there is a growing understanding of the necessity for radical, revolu- 
tionary changes in the structures of society. Put in the form of a 
paradox : at the very moment when the traditional teaching of the 
“bellum iustum”’ is called into question as an option for the Christian, 
the theme of the “‘revolutio iusta’” seems to be increasing in urgency. 
It is the current responsibility of an ecumenical movement and of social 
ethics worthy of credit to master this tension. 


Many people in our churches diagnose this state of tension as signs of a 
fatal ““schizophrenia’’. More than anything else, the heated discussions 
on the ecumenical Programme to Combat Racism led many critics to 
this conclusion. The theme of violence played a central role in these 
discussions. The decision of the World Council of Churches was (mis)- 
interpreted as a blank cheque for the use of violence, “‘an ecclesiastical 
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copper coin for world revolution”. In these circumstances, it is time 
attention was given to the problem of violence. The study of violence 
as a possible method of achieving social change is, in this context, a 
priority for the ecumenical study programme. These are some fragment- 
ary remarks to open the discussion. 


The controversy over the ecumenical anti-racism programme had, among 
other things, one very astonishing aspect : it was by no means the 
pacifist groups which made an issue of the problem of violence in this 
context, but, on the contrary, it was some representatives of the 
traditionally non-pacifist churches who took exception to it. This 
paradox gives food for reflection : the question of violence is not an 
abstract-general problem. It is always situated in a specific and concrete 
context, and should be seen, not only in its theological, but also in its 
historical and social setting. 


In the theological context we can see that Jesus’ non-violent attitude is 
not an isolated principle ; it is connected with the main purpose of His 
life and Passion in solidarity with those in trouble or oppressed. The 
historical-social context implies that the problem of violence does not 
just emerge when the oppressed and deprived begin to offer resistance. 
Violence is present in all degrading and inhuman conditions. Objectively, 
the primary concern of Christian social ethics relates to changing 
inhuman conditions ; subjectively, it implies the practice of our 
solidarity with the oppressed. 


Jesus’ command in the Gospel, Matthew 25, that we should show our 
solidarity with “‘the least of (His) brethren”’ is the “primum movens” 
of Christian social ethics. Even the ecumenical anti-racism programme 
should primarily be understood and criticised from this point of view. 
In this perspective, the question of the means is not an irrelevant one. 
From the story of Jesus Christ it is obvious that a non-violent solution 
is preferable and should be sought with imagination. However, this 
clear preference — in the light of the original command — should not be 
made into an abstract law and generally forced on those to whom we 
owe solidarity. This is why the argument of the non-pacifists on the 
question of the use of violence in connection with the discussions on 
the anti-racism programme did not carry conviction. Christians from the 
rich and privileged countries can only make their witness of non-violent 
love credible today by showing their ecumenical solidarity with the 
hungry and victims of discrimination in the developing countries, and 
elsewhere, by supporting their justified revolutionary demands. 


The ecumenical discussion on the question of violence, at least since the 
Geneva Conference of 1966, seems to have three dialectically linked 
accents : (i) the primacy of non-violence as the most likely course for 
the Christian ; (ii) the dilemma of violence as a factor of our world ; 
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(iii) the use of violence in this violence-ridden world is only justified for 
the Christian as the ‘“‘ultima ratio”. The typically “threefold”? ecume- 
nical consideration of the problem offers no solution, but sharply 
defines the field of tension within which further theological and socio- 
ethical clarifications should be worked at. 


In searching for clarity, certain models from church history may prove 
helpful. Iam thinking, for example, of the struggle with the question of 
violence within the Czech Reformation. This struggle was marked by the 
unprecedented tension between the theological advocates of revolution- 
ary violence and the supporters of a non-violent religious struggle (Peter 
Chelcicky). What was significant in this struggle was that each side was 
motivated by emphasising the obedience to the coming kingdom of 
God. The revolutionary Hussites endeavoured to change the way of life 
of the entire society and were, therefore, concerned with the problem 
of the responsible use of violence. The Bohemian Brethren endeavoured 
to apply the full binding force of the authority of Jesus Christ through 
non-violent means to the Christian minority. It is essential in my opinion 
to consider both points of view : their common motive and their 
different expressions. Each is important for the current ecumenical 
study of the question of violence. 


If the question of violence is understood within its context, then the 
above-mentioned tension between rejecting the traditional theme of the 
“bellum iustum”’ and accepting the theme of the “‘revolutio iusta’”’ no 
longer leads to schizophrenia, but is a legitimate dialectic, although 
one which still urgently needs clarification. I agree with H. Goolwitzer : 
that “‘the use of military violence, justified in a specific and limited way 
by theological tradition, is more problematical than the use of 
revolutionary violence rejected by theological tradition. Because: (a) in 
the latter case, and with the same criteria, the distinction between the 
“‘revolutio iusta’ and the “‘revolutio iniusta’’ can likewise be made : 
(b) a “‘revolutio iusta’’ is concerned with gaining a better, more humane 
order (Lenin’s conception of the “bellum iustum’’), whereas a “‘bellum 
iustum” is only concerned with maintaining the existing order ; (c) in 
the “bellum iustum’’, the subject obeys the command of his govern- 
ment, relying upon its decision ; in the “‘revolutio iusta’’, he must rely 
on his own decision and take a joint share in the responsibility of 
changing the existing state of affairs.”’ (Diskussion zur Theologie der 
Revolution, Munchen 1969, p. 63). 


It can never be the task of theology to provide justification for 
revolutionary violence. Violence can never be justified theologically by 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. The “proprium christianum” in the sphere of 
social ethics will always be to endeavour to stress non-violent possi- 
bilities and strategies. The “dialectic” is ““animated”’ from here. However, 
in this “animation’’, it will always try to distinguish in a concrete fashion, 
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in a given social context, between enslaving, “counter-revolutionary” 
violence, and that of the “revolutionaries” aimed at liberating the 
oppressed. 


For you, | am a bishop, but with 
you | am a Christian. The first is an 
office accepted, the second a 
grace received; one a danger, the 
other safety. If, then, | am gladder 
by far to be redeemed with you 
than | am to be placed over you, | 
shall, as the Lord commanded, be 
more completely your servant. 


Augustine of Hippo 


Since RISK used David Jenkins’ essay on the 
powerless a quiet discussion has followed 
amongst those concerned about the rami- 
fications of the development question for 
people who have little chance to influence 

it. Here Charles Elliott takes the question 
further and connects it with the theme of 
violence and non-violence. for Elliott recon- 
ciliation is the crux of the matter. 


RISK thanks SCM Press for permission to 
republish pages 102-106 of Charles Elliott’s 
The Development Debate, London, 1971. 
Before joining the staff of SODEPAX in 
Geneva Charles Elliott was a Lecturer in 
Economics in the University of Nottingham 
and Reader in Economics in the University 
of Zambia. 


POWER OF THE 


Modern prophets have fastened upon the dehumanizing effects of social 
and economic structures. Though both structures and their effects have 
seldom been analysed sufficiently clearly, the call for structural change 
has become a slogan of the ecumenically involved. Very easily it merges 
into the debate about revolution, for radical structural transformation 
may be called a revolution. It would be unfruitful to repeat here much 
that has been said about the ambiguities of radical structural change. It 
does not usher in a sinless society, though it may remove one aspect of 
corporate sin. It does not, by itself, liberate people in any meaningful 
sense, though it may be a necessary condition of that liberation. It has 
its own contradictions — e.g. the use of violence — which make it an 
“unstable” tool, though the contradictions it confronts may be more 
oppressive. All this has been well said and is an important element in 
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the total debate. Here we add one marginal comment that arises out of 
the themes we were discussing in the previous chapter. 


To define development as structural change is to threaten people. 
Supremely, it is to threaten those who are the beneficiaries of the pre- 
sent structures — the whites of South Africa, the landowners of Brazil, 
the military cliques of Argentina, the unscrupulous, and even the scru- 
pulous, foreign investors — all those (and that includes me and most pro- 
bably you) who benefit from the powerlessness of the great majority of 
the world’s population. We are threatened because if structural change 
occurs on the scale and over the short time-span that we say we want, 
we shall have to share power, share resources, share shortage, depriva- 
tion and uncertainty in a way that is totally alien to us. At the risk of 
appearing to make a special plea, it is important to enter a plea for us, 
the threatened. 


If the structural change is revolutionary, in the strictest possible meaning 
of that term, it will be disastrous, for the wheel will have gone full 
circle and a new set of exploitive relationships will have been esta- 
blished. Perhaps they will be less unjust than at present. Perhaps it is 
better to have a majority exploiting a minority than a minority exploit- 
ing a majority. But it will still be unjust. 


The point can be sharpened by applying it to a revolution in the other, 
more popular sense — e.g. the Castro revolution in Cuba. The difference 
between a wholly Christian revolution and an inadequately Christian 
one is that in the latter the goodies win and the baddies are trampled on 
(literally and/or metaphorically) while in the former, the goodies win 
and redeem the baddies. Here again is the order of radicalism demanded 
by Christian love, an order that quite out-radicalizes the radicals. For 
Christian love, as exemplified in the death of Christ, demands love for 
the exploiter, the bwana, the hacienda owner. And that love implies 
redemption — and reconciliation. 


I have noticed that “reconciliation” acts as a red rag to a bull on 
revolutionaries — in the full spectrum of the word — even when they 
are busy leading a Christian revolution. It is not difficult to see why. 
They are involved in a terrible struggle against the outworks of the 
worst of human sinfulness. How can they be reconciled to the agents of 
that sinfulness. The suggestion inevitably sounds like another feeble 
ecclesiastical compromise. But there is nothing compromising about 
Christian reconciliation : indeed compromise makes reconciliation 
impossible. 


For the New Testament concept of reconciliation (significantly there is 


no Old Testament parallel) embraces a thorough change of attitude, 
usually stemming from a decisive act, and the re-establishment of a 
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relationship on the perception of the total truth about that relationship. 
Biblically, the fact of reconciliation depends upon God’s activity ; and 
reconciliation between man and man (e.g. Jew and Gentile) depends 
upon their joint reconciliation with God. Reconciliation is thus a mark 
of the community of faith and from it comes the healing quality of the 
life of the community. 


Reconciliation in this full sense is thus reserved for the community -of 
faith by definition. But, as defined in the first sentence of the last 
paragraph, it forms the basis of any healthy inter-personal relationships. 
Since structural change is, as we suggested above, fundamentally a matter 
of changing whole webs of personal relationships, it is right that it 
should aim at revolution-for-reconciliation rather than at revolution for 
the sake of revolution. For in the last resort the latter cannot produce 
justice, for it has built within it the inevitable tendency to become 
defensive and ‘“‘closed”’. It is therefore finally self-defeating. But if revo- 
lution can be followed by reconciliation in the very demanding biblical 
sense, there is every chance of its gains in justice being permanent. 

But it is worth emphasizing that this reconciliation is based on ‘“‘a 
thorough change of attitude’ (“‘repentance’’, in biblical language). We 
exploiters have no right to seek reconciliation on any other terms. The 
scale of the implied revolution of our own expectations, attitudes and 
perceptions of ourselves is breathtaking. 


We have seen how those who define development as liberation insist 
that development can only be achieved if power is transferred to the 
poor countries. Resource transfers without power are non-developmental 
because they perpetuate a dependent position. This theme is taken up 
by those who define development in terms of humanization. For them, 
it is of the esse of man that he is subject and not object, that he has 
power over his own destiny. That implies the seizure and use of political 
power and the overthrow of obstructive power. Both these approaches, 
then, link development with the transfer of power to the powerless. 


In a brilliant little essay, David Jenkins has questioned this emphasis 
on power. He starts like this: ““How seriously do we have to take the 
Jesus Christ who is portrayed in the gospels as a real embodiment in 
historical conditions of the presence and power of the Kingdom of 
God? ”* This is an immensely pertinent question, for the fact is that, 
except perhaps in John’s passion narrative, where Jesus Christ (and the 
emphasis is on the Christ) is presented with quasi-heavenly power (see 
John 18.6). Jesus is represented as the utterly powerless Son of God. 


2 published in RISK, Vol. 6, No 3 1970 Just Men Desert p. 35 ; ““‘The Power of the Power- 
less”, David Jenkins. 
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‘When God gets down to work on earth in a personal and definitive 
manner he exhibits his power in powerlessness.” In earthly terms, he 
refuses all power in the temptations, refuses even a symbolic demons- 
tration of military power at his arrest, and chides his captors with think- 
ing that he would even exercise the power of the refugee. And yethe is 
immensely powerful. He has the authority of his Father — an authority 
clearly demonstrated after the resurrection (John 20.23). This power is 
based on his readiness to accept suffering and to transform it into 
redemption. He absorbs hurt. He meets anger with gentleness. He quite 
literally loves his enemy — and that is the source of his power over death 
and the origins of evil. 


The shattering conclusion to be drawn is that it is this ““powerless 
power’, this capacity to transform evil into good by redemptive suffer- 
ing, which is the bedrock of the Kingdom of God, the new-time. If we 
ask, then, how the real humanizing society is established, we are obliged 
to say against both the liberationists and the humanizers that it is 
established by creative, redemptive suffering and not by the seizure of 
earthly power. 


How can that be? David Jenkins does not tell us. But perhaps our 
discussion of reconciliation will go some little way towards illuminating 
at least one possibility. For is it not in the exercise of powerless power 
that reconciliation becomes possible ? It is when violence does not 
bring violent retribution, when anger does not provoke resentment, 
when hatred is met by love, when evil is absorbed rather than met with 
evil, that reconciliation can take place. For it is the exercise of powerless 
power that reveals the inadequacy of powerful power. 


Fine in theory, my revolutionary friends will say. But totally impractical. — 
You don’t change the hearts and minds of people like Stroessner in 
Paraguay, Vorster in South Africa or the Revolutionary Council in 
Zanzibar by the exercise of powerless power. To such people, Stalin’s 
question about the Pope’s divisions are the real ones. 


I wish I had faith enough to take issue with them, to believe that 
apartheid could be overcome by powerless power. Like most mediocre 
Christians, I find the evidence compelling that powerful power is needed 
to combat armed evil. It is not totally irrelevant that Christ did not 
throw the Romans out of Judea. He revealed the hollowness of their 
victory and made redemption and reconciliation possible for them and 
for the rest of mankind. But he did not do what the Zealots wanted him 
to do — lead a political revolution. 


A way towards a solution of this conundrum seems to lie in our earlier 


discussion of the possibilities of post-revolutionary reconciliation. 
Perhaps the powerless use of powerful power makes that reconciliation 
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feasible. Perhaps that is what differentiates the revolution/counter-revo- 
lution/repression cycle from the dawning of the Kingdom of God. When 
the powerful use their power in a redemptive, reconciling acceptance of 
suffering, despite the potentialities of their power, the new-time can 
break in. This after all is close to the spirit of the Old Testament 
prophecies. 


Then the wolf shall live with the sheep, 
and the leopard lie down with the kid; 
the calf and the young lion shall grow up together, 
and a little child shall lead them; 
the cow and the bear shall be friends, 
and their young shall lie down together. 
The lion shall eat straw like cattle; 
the infant shall play over the hole of the cobra, 
and the young child dance over the viper’s nest. 
: (Isa. 11.6-8) 


They shall beat their swords into mattocks 

and their spears into pruning-knives ; 

nation shall not lift sword against nation 

nor ever again be trained for war, 

and each man shall dwell under his own vine, 

under his own fig-tree, undisturbed. 

For the Lord of Hosts himself has spoken. 
(Micah 4.3%4) 


This leads us straight into a final reflection on humanization. Humaniza- 
tion is the process of having more to be more. It is the process of 
becoming subject rather than object, of establishing identity at every 
level, of growing out of moral and spiritual constraints as well as material 
ones. That needs to be set against not only an anthropological but also a 
christological discussion. We saw that the mark of Christ’s liberation 
was that it was a “liberation from” and a “‘liberation to’’. It is this 
positive element that is sometimes lacking in the humanization litera- 
ture. To be more... yes, but for what purpose? Not, obviously, to be 
sons of God. It is unhistorical as well as blasphemous to assume that 
God requires a man to own a telly before he can be saved. Some of the 
earliest Christian martyrs were slaves, unliberated in every sense except 
one. Nor is the language of Freudian psychology adequate: self-identity, 
self-fulfilment, self-respect, self-knowledge are important means. They 
can never be ends. 


They are means to the acceptance of the role of vicarious, representative 
emptying-of-self that is the fundamental task of the community of 
faith in relation to the world. It is for the fulfilment of this role that 
the liberty is given: the being-more is given for the being-less. And if it 
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is the task of the community of faith, the prophetic voice of the 
community must demand it of all men who have more and are more. It 
must demand that they do not merely achieve their own humanization: 
but that they risk it for the humanization of others. 


a) Centres of power 


Centres of power control human life for good or evil. Increasingly men 
struggle over this control. For example, the mass media can be 
employed for either powerful communication or deceitful manipula- 
tion. All existing centres of power such as government, business, indus- 
try, military establishments, labour, and the churches, must be called to 
account for their uses of power, especially by those affected. Frustra- 
tion grows in proportion to human powerlessness and lack of dignity. 
For the sake of the new humanity the powerless must exercise power. 


b) Revolutionary movements 


The longing for a just society is causing revolutions all over the world. 
Since many Christians are deeply rooted in the status quo they tend to 
be primarily concerned for the maintenance of law and order. Where 
the maintenance of order is an obstacle to a just order, some will decide 
for revolutionary action against that injustice, struggling for a just 
society without which the new humanity cannot fully come. The 
Christian community must decide whether it can recognise the validity 
of their decision and support them. 


Renewal in Mission 
Uppsala Report, Section II 
Paragraph 7, Pages 30-31 
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EXALT 
THE HUMBLE 


‘‘Happy are the powerless, for they shall take over.” This might seem an 
odd rendering of “‘Blessed are the meek...’’ Often biblical texts, such as 
the Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount, are read in a pious way 
which neglects to see their truly political implication. Take the Magni- 
ficat : how many would connect Mary’s song with a passionate political 
hymn, a haunting melody which repeats yet again the great themes of 
the Old Testament prophecy ? 


“His name is Holy: 
his mercy sure from generation to generation 
toward those who fear him; 
the deeds his own right arm has done 
disclose his might: 
the arrogant of heart and mind he has put to rout, 
he has brought down monarchs from their thrones, 
but the humble have been lifted high. 
The hungry he has satisfied with good things, 
the rich sent empty away.” 
(New English Bible, Luke 1: 49-53) 


Lifting high the humble may not have the same vigour as the Authorised 
Version’s ““Exalt the humble’’, but nevertheless serves as a good motto 
in a world where the powerless are multiplying and at the same time 
finding a new identity. For too long the Church has acted as an ally to 
those other powers which have effectively perverted such profound 
biblical words as “the poor’’, “‘the meek’’, “‘the humble” and ‘“‘obe- 
dience”’ in order to fortify the oppressive structures which were hungry 
for people tamed to accept their suppression with gladness. 


Any oppression is put in jeopardy the moment people become aware of 
who they are and what is happening to them. RISK has no ideology of 
power: it has an ideology of people. But there are people who can be 
different in a hundred ways. Because they are so different, the problems 
they have about power are different. This RISK may seem to present a 
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bundle of assorted arguments and contradictory positions. Yet such a 
bundle is a reflection of the common difficulties and yearnings of so 
many of us, seeking to be what we have yet to become. 


In this century there have been notable occasions when a whole people 
have begun to reaffirm their identity and, in so doing, to challenge the 
powers that have robbed them of their power to be. Too late, the 
Jewish people achieved a place of liberation from the paralysing power- 
lessness of centuries. Too sadly, others have felt their identity threatened 
because of that new situation. Such is the costly ambiguity which 
surrounds the achievement of power, even when it seems to be just. The 
celebrated shout of “Black Power” on the roads of Mississippi, has re- 
created an awareness of what power means and where power belongs. 
The problem is how to shift power from those who have it and use it 
unjustly to those who have neither it nor justice. James Cone writes 
about Black Power and Black Theology. His argument is that power is 
an issue which must involve the whole of man, so that economic power 
is a theological matter. : 


But who is the oppressor? The grotesque problem is how easily the 
oppressed can become the oppressor and how much the oppressor is 
unaware of his oppression. No matter how much one wants to cry out 
for a change in the system, one has an unhappy feeling that there is a 
nemesis which means that the shift in power achieves nothing more or 
less than the emergence of new oppressors. What is fair? What is just? 
In a discussion held in Geneva some who represent several cultures 
showed how different understandings of man affect transfer of power. 
For one, the task of those who would transfer power was simply a task 
of upsetting the system, confusing the structures. 


‘“Revolutio iusta” or “revolutio iniusta’”? J.M. Lochman raises this and 
other problems related to violent means of transferring power. 


Charles Elliott presents a case for reconciliation and the need to beware 
of the humanist and the ideologist. Yet oppression still remains, and the 
Christian face can sometimes be a mask for yet another oppressor. 


The many faces of oppression peep through the curtains in our section 
on Romans 13. A farmer struggling in France seems to be little different 
from a tribesman in the Philippines threatened by a road. A refugee 
looking for a new role in society seems little different from an officer of 
the ecumenocracy wondering what her part is. There are other exam- 
ples. But perhaps the most alarming is the power of those who are 
frightened of losing their power. The Pakistani story has yet to be 
written : here we have an account from one who was there and whose 
Story is tragic not only because of the events it records, but also because 
it shows the terror that can be unleashed by those who are unable to 
relinquish power. 


SO 


Yet we know that for centuries the Church has supported those who 
clung to power, and the text most often used in making the case has 
been Romans 13. Such a text takes on new life in a particular situation 
where theological students publicly contested the right of the establish- 
ment to justify its privilege by embracing this text. 


But is the establishment so wrong? Is power necessarily corrupting ? 
Some argue that the cultural revolution in China is an attempt to purge 
the corrupting element from the power of the powerful. Even so, there 
is the ambiguity in that such an exercise was launched by the singularly 
powerful Chairman Mao. Ans van der Bent looks for some clues in his 
analysis of recent writing about China. 


Nevertheless, we need also to have the courage to celebrate power. 
The celebration of power is theologically grounded in the celebration of 
Jesus Christ as inaugurator of the kingdom. We salute this time and time 
again in that prayer we know so well: “‘for thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory...’ But the corruption of power is grounded in the 
failure of man. Can we ever hope to exercise power without sin? 


Together with its head, the Roman 
Pontiff, and never without this 
head, the episcopal order is the 
subject of supreme and full Dower 
over the universal Church. But this 
power can be exercised only with 
the consent of the Roman Pontiff. 


Dogmatic Constitution on the Church Ill, 22 
Second Vatican Council 
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He hath p n the ty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble and the meek. 
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